PRICE: Four Dollars a Year; Thirty-five Cents a Number. 
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ASRRERESREESOE ART MATERIALS 
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Wadsworth, — 
Howland &F Co., 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists Materials 


Art Novelties 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for 
Lustra Painting. 


Catalogues free upon application. 





WHAT ARTISTS THINK 


C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO,’S 
TUBE COLORS. 


** * * * Tt gives me pleasure to commend them 
as possessing the best qualities of the best materials 
now in themarket. 7. ADDISON RICHARDS. 


* * * I find them, for my purpose, all that can be 
desired. M. F. H. DeHASS. 


* * * The colors are excellent, no one could desire 
better. WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. 

* * * T find them ey good—rich and bril- |e 
liant in tint. 1. HUNTINGTON. 


* * * T find your colors, oils and brushes, excellent 


in every particular, and shall nse none other 
EDWARD MORA N. 


* * * T can imagine no colors better. 
E 


WOOD PERRY, Jr. 


* * * The best American colors in the mafket. 


J. R. BREVOORT. 


respect, excellent. 


* * * T find your colors, in eve 
LIAM HART. 


WI. 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 


at LAKE ST., 
CHICAGO. 





106 & 108 FULTON S7., 
NEW YORK. 
GOLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 
after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 
urple, roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold. on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $1.00. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 17 Boylston Place, 
Boston. 
Firinc AND GILDING FoR AMATEURS. 
Send for price list. Dealers supplied, 


F. Weber & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials. 





Light green, brown, red 





J. & W.'s Artists’ Oil Colors, 
in Collapsible Tubes, 
First class medals awarded at various exhibitions, and 
endorsed by the leading artists. 


J. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, 


Academy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, 
Tourists’ Sketching Outfits, 
Lacroix China Colors, 
Etchers’ and Engravers’ Materials, 
Papier Maché Plaques, 
Metallic Colors for Lustre Painting, 
Repoussé Tools, 
Drawing and Painting Studies in large 
variety, 
Engineers’ and Praughtsmen’s Supplies, 
Paper Flower Materials, 


1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LE MESURIER 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Single tubes, with few exceptions, pouBLE the size 
of any now in the market. 
Are the same in first shades, and will produce abso- 
lutely the same tints as the best English tube paints. 
We guarantee our colors to possess all desirable 
features found in domestic or foreign manufactures, 
and toexcel them in many essential qualities, such as 
Impalpable Fineness, Freedom from Lint and other 
vexatious substances, and Positive uniformity of 
“— h and shade. 
is dealer for these colors, An interesting 
roma et and price list free. 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. 





(ESTABLISHED 1852.) 


| eaietin ale Devoe 
& Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UBE COLORS 


For Artists’ Use, 


‘| Canvas, Brushes, 


MEDIUMS, ETC. 


HESE Colors command the confidence of the 

seading American Artists, as will be seen from 
the emphatic endorsements given to us by them. Cir- 
culars containing such endorsements sent upon re- 
quest. 

The appreciation with which our Artists’ Colors 
are received is farther indicated by the fact that we 
have sold during the past year more tube colors of our 
own manufacture than were imported by all dealers 
combined during the same period, 


FACTORIES : 


98 to 114 Horatio Street, , New York. 
99 to 113 Jane Street, ! 


SALESROOMS : 


Fulton St., cor. William §t.. New York. 


These Colors may be obtained of dealers everywhere. 





ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. 
A. H. ABBOTT &CO., 
CuicaGo: 50 Madison St. 


’ rr 
New Artist's Toot. 
AIR BRUSH ee color by a jet of 
Great rapidity of ex- 
pone and meritorious 
results. An invaluadle 
atd to Artists and Ama- 
teurs in black and white, 
4 and in water colors. Send 
vS for particulars, Free. 

ART WORK. AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 

No. 64 Nassau Street, Rockrorp, Its, 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 Broadway, New York. 


Artists’ Materials 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 


Drawing, Painting and Dec- 
orating. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


Successor to P. J. ULRICH, 
IMPORTER OF 


Artists’ Materials, 


120 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld’s and Winsor & Newton's 
Oil and Water Colors. Hardy-Alan’s French Oil 
Colors. German Artists’ Brushes and Canvas. 
French and German Pastel Crayons. Lacroix’s 
and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powder. 

Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. 














L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIA&VAL AND RELIGIOUS 


PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS \|\—= 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 
Feet and hands from nature, 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Sond Jor Catalogue. 


PATENT 


Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA. 
4 SIZEs. 
Send for Circular. 
N Stearns Fitch & Co., 
= Springfield, O. 


Ask your DEALER FoR 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S 
mc, Amber Enamel 


Gag FOR ENAMELLING 


-MARK.@ Art Pottery, Plaques, Panels, etc. 
without Baking, and invaluable as an 

artist’s medium. Explanatory circulars free. Sent by 
mail on ase: poe price, 25 and Sy a bottle, and 


T 
pie PRATT TT e La MBERT, ry ‘arnish Makers, 
New York, 











47 JOHN AND 5 


PRANG’S 
W ATER-COLORS, 


Moist, Free, Brilliant, Permanent, 


Are manufactured by Mr. GuNTHER Wac- 
NER, of Hanover, Germany. the leading 
manufacturer of fine Water-Colors in Eu- 
rope, and have been specially prepared for 
the American market under the direction of 
Mr. Prang. . 


Many of the best French and English 
Colors that come into this ‘country are 
manufactured in Germany. 


In the manufacture and doing up of the 
Prang Colors the very best skill and the ut- 
most care and attention have been devoted 
to producing a line of colors that should be 
unrivalled. .So successful have been the ef- 
forts of Mr. Wagner and Mr. Prang in these 
respects that every color is guaranteed to 
be of the highest standard of excellence. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


The manner in which Prang’s Water- 
Colors have been received by the leading 
Water-Color artists of America is indicated 
by the large number of testimonials which 
have been received from them. Circulars 
containing such commendations and other 
explanatory matter, including price list, 
mailed upon application. It can be stated 
that every person, without exception, who 
has used these Colors has cordially com- 
mended them. 


If your dealer has not Prang’s Water- 
Colors in stock he can readily supply you. 
Insist upon trying them. 

Our Department of Artists’ Materials 
embraces a complete and choice selection of 
novelties and materials of every description, 
from the best Foreign and American manu- 
facturers. 

*.*A more perfect line of requisites for 
Water-Color Painting than can be had _else- 
where may be obtained of 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park STREET, BOsTON. 
PRICE LISTS UPON APPLICATION. 


CHINA FIRING. 


Matt Grounds, and Burnished Gold a 


specialty. 
BEN]. S. BOTT & CO., 


24 Harvard St., near Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 





Gilding, 





W OOD ING § Buck | aif blade, 6 
TOOLS. j Bros. § in aset, $r. 353 
12 at $2.75; 3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and Supplies. 
LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton St., N 








S. GOLDBERG, 


Importer and Dealer in 


rtists’ Materials. 


Just received, a large line of French Tap- 
estry Canvas, ‘and Tapestry Colors, Oil 
and Water Colors, Brushes and China 
Colors of A. Lacroix. 

Artists’ Easels, Canvas, Plaques of all 
kinds, and a great variety of goods for 
decorating. Send for Catalogue, free by 


mail, 
276 SIXTH AVENUE. 





YiINA PAINTING, Enamel Col- 
ors, and all other requisite mate- 
rials for this art can be found at 

the WESTERN DECORATING 
WORKS. Firing and Gilding receive 
our personal attention. All china 
intrusted to our care receives that 
Z superior Firing which has given us.a 
reputation second to none in America. 
- GRUNEWALD & SCHMIDT, Pro- 
prietors, 331 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AS “SARTORIUS & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Colors and Materials for China 
and Glass Decoration. 


Depor FOR 


A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


(including all the new colors.) 


Sartorius’ Relief Colors, 
4 Gouache Colors. 
Hancock's Worcester Colors, in Powder. 
Moist Water Colors. 
Mer Burnish Gold and Bronzes. | 





Paste for Raised Gold. 
Liquid Bright Gold. 
Jewels, Glass Composition, Crystal Pearls. 
Crescent Brand Bronze Powders. 
Lustre Colors and Metallics for Silk and 
Plush Painting. 


Sartorius’ Oriental Gold Paint, and 
Crescent Liquid Gold, 


For Gilding Frames, Baskets, Woodwork, etc. 


12 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Write for price lists. 


For China and 
Glass Decoration 





. The Burr Printing House, cor, Frankfort and Jacob Streets. 








The Pioneer Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ TUBE COLORS 


In the United Statesen 


CHARLES MOSER 
& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artists 011 Colors 


IN PATENT COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES, 


Beg to call attention to.the 
superior quality of their Colors. 
These Colors have been among 
the very first of the specialties 
of our various manufactures, 
made this 


and, as we have 


branch a special study and 


gave 
during all these many years, 
we feel justified in the assertion 


it most careful attention 


that our colors rank second to 
none produced by any firm 
either in this or the old coun- 
tries. Of those that have not 
had the opportunity to use 
them, ask the favor of a 
trial which will convince them 
that no colors of a_ higher 
standard can be found. We 
have in hands a large num- 
ber of testimonials from high 


we 


authorities in praise of our 
Colors regarding their fineness, 
purity of tone, and brilliancy, | 
but do not deem it necessary 
to make use of them, as we are 
perfectly willing that every 
consumer should be the judge 
of their merit. Our Colors 
have been awarded the highest 
medals at the Vienna World 
Exposition, 1873, at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. Philadel- 
phia, 1876, and many others of 
prior and later dates, 


Charles Moser & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


59, 61 and 63 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


254 Pearl Street, New York. 
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PLATE 630.—EMBROIDERED COVER FOR SERMON CASE. 


By SARAH WYNFIELD RHODEs. 


(For enlarged detail and directions for treatment, see page 129.) 
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Vol. 17. No. 6. November, 1887. 


PLATE 682.—MONOGRAMS. THIRD PAGE OF “'P.”’ 
FortTizTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 630.—EMBROIDERED COVER FOR SERMON CASE. 


By SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES. 


(For enlarged detail and directions for treatment, see page 129.) 
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Vol. 17. No. 6. November, 1887. 


PLATE 632.—MONOGRAMS. THIRD PAGE OF “'P.”’ 
ForTigtH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 633.—DECORATION FOR A CREAM JUG. ‘" Snowberry.’ 





(For the design in miniature, and directions 
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No. 6, 


Vol, 17. 


Supplement to The Art Amateur. 
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** Sweetbrier.”’ 


By I. B.S. N. 
(For directions for treatment, see page 131.) 


PLATE 634.—DECORATION FOR A PANEL. 
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PLATE 635.—DECORATION FOR A PLAQUE, OR PAINTED TAPESTRY CHAIR-BACK. 
By I. B.S. N. 


“* Begonia.”” 


(For directions for treatment, see page 131.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. DEVOTED TO ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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PEN-AND-INK STUDY OF NASTURTIUMS. BY VICTOR DANGON, 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEK PAGE 131.) 


(Copyright, 1887, by Montague Marks, 
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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Altout Nothing. 
@ NCE more Munkacsy holds sway 
4 in the Twenty-third Street Tab- 
! ernacle building. This time it 
is “Christ on Calvary” that his 
entrepreneur, Mr. Sedelmeyer, 
offers as the great religious pic- 
ture of the age. The canvas is 
larger even than “ Christ Before 
Pilate,” which it resembles, how- 
ever, in color and general technic, and some of the same 
models reappear; but of the two pictures it is much the 
less effective in composition. The Christ is no longer an 
isolated central figure ; he holds hardly a more important 
place than do the thieves crucified with him. Indeed, 
there is a singular lack of concentration of effect. The 
composition drags across the canvas, from the principal 
group on the extreme right to the Pharisee on horseback 
and the fleeing figure—presumably Judas Iscariot—to the 
extreme left. The chief aim seems to have been to crowd 
in many figures, and to render each interesting, chiefly 
by variety and contrast of physiognomy and gesture. 
This doubtless is the best way to please the average 
visitor who is inclined to get all he can for his money ; 
but it is needless to say that it is opposed to the best 
canons of art. Notwithstanding its masterly brush 
work, this picture, in point of true religious feeling, is 
inferior to the crudest efforts of the early pre-Raphaelites 
to represent the Crucifixion. Apart from the subject, 
there is nothing religious in this colossal canvas of Mun- 
kacsy. We see not the sacrifice of the Man-God, but 
simply an execution, with the victim writhing in agony— 
a big, popular picture, crowded with figures, gorgeous 
in color, and just suited for a travelling show. 


* * 
a 





Yet I dare say that already there areascore or more 
of not over cultivated but well-meaning clergymen all 
ready to certify to its great moral influence; and quite 
sincerely, too, just as they would if the representation 
were made up of wax figures, so long as they were able 
to recognize the details of the familiar subject. One of 
the most curious anomalies of social life in the United 
States is to be found in the weight popularly attached to 
the opinion—on all subjects, apparently—of “ministers 
of the Gospel,” because they are such; although it is 
notorious that thousands of them, with the utmost com- 
placency, allow themselves to be used to further almost 
any business enterprise concerning which they may be 
flattered into expressing an opinion, whether it be as to 
the efficacy of a patent pill or a new soap, or as to the 
artistic merits of a “great religious picture.” In Europe 
every popular enterprise must be under the auspices of 
royalty or the nobility to insure its success. Here it 
seems to be assumed that nothing can be successful 
without the approval of a certain number of clergymen. 


*  * 
* 


A PRIVATE view of Jules Desbois’s statue, “ Acis 
Changed into a Stream by Galatea,” which won him a 
medal at this year’s Salon, was given by Mr. William 
Schaus the other day. The dying youth, half recum- 
bent, is posed with exquisite grace, and his supple form 
is modelled with a firm hand. It is for these qualities 
that the statue will be admired, and not for the tragic 
story it is supposed to tell of an unhappy love, which in this 
instance must be left wholly to the imagination. As Poly- 
phemus, the jealous rival of Acis, had crushed him with a 
rock before his merciful metamorphosis into a stream— 
not by Galatea, as the title has it, but by the gods—the 
artist may be pardoned for not conforming strictly to the 
mythologic record. In fact; he probably made his statue 
of the handsome youth, and afterward tacked to it a 
title hesupposed, but erroneously, to be appropriate. 


* 
* 


THE jeweller who 1ast year attracted many people to 
his shop in John Street by exhibiting ‘The Russian 
Wedding,” by C. Makoffski, has moved up-town, having 
imported a still larger picture by the same painter, called 
“Choosing the Bride.” He has enshrined it in a room 
evidently fitted up with a view to making this sort of 
exhibition a permanent feature of his business. The 
picture is solidly painted in the same realistic ctyle as 
the first one; but it will probably be less popular, The 





composition in itself is much less striking, and one has 
to read a little pamphlet to discover what the picture is 
about. Having done this, one learns that the handsome 
young man in royal robes is the Czar Alexis Michailo- 
witsch, that he is only sixteen—he looks much older— 
and that he is smitten with a comely maiden, who has 
fainted on recognizing him as “a common musician,” 
in which guise she had previously seen him and 
lost her heart to him, and that the young Czar has no 
eyes for the other beauties selected for him to choose 
from. Of course, Alexis ought to have married her; 
but, as fate would have it, he did not. The why and 
wherefore is all duly told in the invaluable little pam- 
phlet aforesaid. 


x * 
* 


THERE seems. to be some misunderstanding as to the 
terms of the decision of the United States Treasury 
Department in regard to the importation of works of art 
as “ antiquities.” One cannot import, free of duty, any 
painting executed prior to A.D. 1800, as many persons 
suppose. The picture must have been painted “ prior to 
the eighteenth century ” to be classed among “ antiqui- 
ties,” 


* * 
* 


THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, after five years 
of varied vicissitudes, was finally brought to the hammer 
last month at an assignee’s sale, and knocked down, with 
all the office fixtures and other property of the concern, 
for $500. It was established under promising auspices, 
by E. W. Bullinger, of “ Monitor Guide” fame, who, after 
a year or two of experience sold it for $10,000 to a Mr. 
Pratt, who was the printer of it: Mr. Pratt, it is said, 
sold it to Mr. Robinson, its recent proprietor, for $14,000, 
and he now buys it back for $500. The Decorator and 
Furnisher was a good publication in its way, but too ex- 
pensive for a trade journal, and not sufficiently popular 
to secure a general circulation. Hence its descent into 
the abyss of bankruptcy, from which it may soon emerge 
in a more modest and practical guise. 


* * 
* 


SOME interesting prices are given to me as having 
been paid in Paris during the past year or so for 
paintings by De Neuville, some of which are now in 
American collections. The picture of the fight over 
the Sarreback railroad cutting during the late Franco- 
Prussian War, known as “La Passerelle de la Gare de 
Styring,” cost Mr. Knoedler 7200 francs. For “ Le Parle- 
mentaire,” an officer of Uhlans, blindfolded, in a be- 
sieged town, surrounded by angry inhabitants, 27,800 
francs were paid by M. Humbert. M. Bartholdi 
bought “ Le Depart du Bataillon ” from an Alsatian vil- 
lage, for g100 francs. “Le Bourget,” a reduced copy of 
the celebrated picture in the W. H. Vanderbilt collec- 
tion, showing the capture of the church of Le Bourget 
(a full-page illustration of which was given in The Art 
Amateur, November, 1879), was bought for the French 
nation by M. Turquet, for 15,000 francs. M. Turquet 
also bought, for 10,000 francs, ‘‘The Attack at Villers- 
exel,” where the Germans had to be burned out of the 
houses. “ The Taking of Tel-el-Kebir,” cost M. Petit 
3000 francs, and the attack on the redoubts at Tel-el- 
Kebir 1850 francs. 


* * 
* 


WHEN that amiable novelist, Madame “ Henri Gré- 
ville,” visited the United States a year or twoago, she was 
accompanied by M. Durand-Gréville, her husband, who 
was commissioned by the French Government to locate 
and catalogue the important French paintings which 
have found their way to this country. He gives the re- 
sult of his mission in the July and September numbers 
of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. It appears that he vis- 
ited only a few galleries, in New York and Boston, and 
for the rest relied chiefly on the critical articles by the 
late Earl Shinn (‘Edward Strahan”) in “ The Art 
Treasures of America,” part of which were first pub- 
lished in The Art Amateur. M. Durand-Gréville’s re- 
marks about what he did see—which are not confined to 
French pictures—are interesting enough to make one 
wish that he had seen more. 


* * 
* 


AMONG “ old masters ” he mentions a “ St. John the 
Baptist” of Salvator Rosa, owned by Mr. Lebon, of 
Boston, and does not doubt its genuineness. Mr. Fran- 
cis Brooks, of the same city, has a “ Danaé,” attributed 
to Rembrandt, in which Mercury, in a jacket with puffed 
sleeves, is offering a bag of coin to a littke Dutch nymph 
in seventeenth century costume, who holds a handker- 





chief to one eye, while she looks at the bag of gold out 
of the corner of the other. M. Durand-Gréville does 
not say that is a Rembrandt, but remarks that it has 
a background of brown foliage and architecture which 
he thinks Rembrandt would not have disapproved of, 
and asks, “Is not that already a good deal?” He also 
mentions a “ Madonna,” by Sassoferrato, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Brooks. 


es 
* 


AT Mr. Hammond Russel’s he found an interesting 
and charming portrait of that strangest of women, Ma- 
dame de Warrens. It is by Largilliére, and represents the 
lady at the height of her charms, about ten years younger 
than she is shown in the portrait preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Lausanne. M. Marcou, the geologist, of Cam- 
bridge, was found to have a lithograph and a pastel 
signed by Lonis Pasteur in 1842. jhe celebrated in- 
oculator for rabies was at that time studying art, and 
not without reason to hope for success, it appears. Both 
works are portraits ; the former of M. Chapius, the pres- 
ent dean of the faculty of Dijon; the latter of M. Mar- 
cou himself. The collection of M. Oudinot, of Boston, 
which is soon to be brought to the hammer, contains no 
“old masters ” or interesting relics of the sort just men- 
tioned; but there are some fifteen sketches by Corot, a 
well-known Courbet, “ Les Bords de la Loire,” and many 
examples of Daubigny, of which one, a sketch of a sun- 
set, is compared by our discoverer to a Turner of the 
most dazzling brilliancy. 

5 * 

IN New York M. Durand-Gréville found at Mrs. 
Blodgett’s the very important though small studies of 
Delacroix for his paintings, ‘‘ Hercules,” 
“ Aristotle” and “ Cicero,” which were destroyed in the 
burning of the Hétel de Ville of Paris, These, with her 
drawings by Prudhon, her splendid Claude Lorrain, “ An 
Italian Port by Sunset,” her remarkable pastel by La- 
tour, and her specimens of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
would give éclat to any gallery. Of the late Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s Delacroix he does not think highly, nor of 
his examples of Diaz; but, per contra, several of the 
Meissoniers are of the first order of merit ; the “ Gen- 
eral Desaix Questioning a Peasant”’ and “ The Reader ” 
are described as masterpieces, prodigious in detail yet 
nowise lacking in unity. It is not generally understood 
that Millet duplicated his “‘ Sower,” and that both of the 
paintings are in America, one in the Vanderbilt gallery 
and one in that of Mr. Quincy Shaw, of Boston. The 
latter, our visitor thinks, is the one first painted, and 
probably that exhibited at the Salon of 1830; but it is badly 
cracked, owing to the many times that Millet went over 
it before he was satisfied. The Vanderbilt “ Sower ” 
was apparently painted at once, the artist knowing ex- 
actly what he was about. It is consequently much 
better preserved. M. Durand-Gréville is shrewdly of 
opinion that we have plenty of false Rousseaus and 
Corots, and, above all, innumerable landscapes and fig- 
ure-pieces falsely attributed to Diaz. Of the figure sub- 
jects supposed to be by the latter, he says boldly that 
one fourth at least are evidently false, or so dubious that 
they should be classed as false. 


decorative 


* * 
* 


IT is not generally known that Daubigny ever went to 
Spain for his subjects, but in a Parisian journal thre 
Spanish studies from his brush are advertised for sale. 
It is said that he painted only four, these having been 
done during his visit to Spain with Henri Regnault. 
There was one of them in the Beurnonville sale, and th« 
other three studies were bought in by the family at th 
sale of the contents of Daubigny’s studio after his deat! 


*  * 
* 


IF there be a reasonable doubt as to the genuinenes 
of an object offered to him for sale, a collector, of cours: 
can never make a mistake in demanding a certificate | 
authenticity ; and, as was recently exemplified in a ci 
suit in Paris, it is no less advisable than a dealer should ta 
alike precaution when he becomesa buyer. M. Darcel, 
the Musée de Cluny, Baron Pichon, the well-known co 
noisseur, and M. Froment Meurice, the jeweller, testifi 
that a piece of goldsmith’s work, which had been s 
to a dealer as appertaining to the Renaissance, a 
which the seller had guaranteed in writing to have be 
sixty years in his family, was a counterfeit of recent d 
—at the most only thirty years old. The seller was cor- 
pelled to return the 15,000 francs which he had obtain: 
for the piece, and was, besides, condemned to pay all t! 
costs of the action brought against him, 
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Mr. CHARLES CALVERLY, who has generally been 
successful with his busts of public men, but has never 
shown what he could do in modelling the complete figure, 
has now in hand astatue of Robert Burns-—a commission 
for the city of Albany—a legacy of $20,000 having been 
provided for such a memorial by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the immortal Scotch bard. Although no 
competition was invited, one practically ensued, and Mr. 
Calverly’s model was chosen. The poet is represented as 
seated out-of-doors, in deep thought. This is similar to 
the pose of the effigy of Burnsin Central Park. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Calverly will be more successful than 
che perpetrator of that dreadful failure. Certainly the 
pecuniary incentive will not be lacking. Mr. Henry 
\very is to design the pedestal, which is to be of red 
scotch granite ; it will be Greek in style, with clusters of 
histle-leaves conventionalized, and so disposed as to 
clasp and return on the corners. 
* . 

ACCORDING to the Courrier de 1’Art, the United 
states Government is negotiating with Falguiére and 
\ntonin Mercié for a statue of Lafayette, “ to adorn one 
if the squares of Washington,’ 
t is proposed to place the General upon “a pedestal 


’ 


to cost 250,000 francs. 


lanked at the four corners by statues of the French of- 
ticers who took part in the War of Independence. ” 
\Vhether the monument is to be the joint work of the 
imous sculptors named, or whether they have been in- 
ted separately to submit drawings for it, is not clear. 
{ the Courrier de l’Art’s information is correct, the ac- 
ion of our Government in the matter will doubtless be 
ie subject of criticism. It will be contended, on the 
ne hand, that we have sculptors of our own fully com- 

‘tent to execute such a commission without sending it 

yroad ; and, on the other hand, it will be urged that it 
would be an excellent idea to have an important monu- 

ient by Falguiére or Mercié in Washington, by way of 

mtrast to the bad native statuary that on every hand 
offends the artistic eye at the national capital. There is 
omething to be said on both sides. Of course there is 
. certain degree of propriety in entrusting the monument 
of Lafayette toa Frenchman, especially to such a French- 
man as Falguiére or Mercié. It might have been better 
to have compromised by giving the commission to 
Augustus St. Gaudens, a Franco-American and an ex- 
cellent sculptor. 

+ * 

“MODERN FRENCH ART” is the title of a holiday 
book made up by Mr. A. W. Lovering of short articles on 
Meissonier, Géréme, Bouguereau, Roybet and others, 
which have appeared before from the press of Gebbie & 
Barrie, with steel engravings, photogravures and process 
reproductions of artists’ sketches. But the engravings 
and photogravures are old plates, far too much worn to 
be used a second time, and the unskilful retouching and 
deepening of the principal lines have only served to em- 
phasize their defects. The text, written by the late Earl 
Shinn (“ Edward Strahan ”’) foranother publication, does 
not fit the illustrations, That able critic, however, is 
credited on the title-page with the authorship of the 
book as it stands. This surely is an unwarrantable 
liberty to take with the name of a dead man, especially 
with that of Mr. Shinn, who would never have fathered 
anything so badly compiled as this. 


x * 
* 


APROPOS of a suggestion to make France a return in 
kind for her gift of the statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, the Moniteur des Arts copies from Le Figaro 
an interesting statement, by Félix Regamey, respecting 
the statue of Washington, by Houdon. It appears that 
the latter made what he must have regarded as a pretty 
good bargain with Jefferson, who was intrusted by the 
State of ‘Virginia with the task of finding a sculptor to 
undertake the work. Houdon demanded one thousand 
guineas, his expenses, and insurance to the amount of 
ten thousand livres, to be paid his family in case of his 
death while the work was under way. It was his idea 
that the statue should be made only after he had lived 
for some time in Washington’scompany. It was Wash- 
ington who decided in favor of the modern costume. 
Few people know what Houdon’s statue looks like. It 
was erected in the Capitol, at Richmond, on May 14th, 
1796, and shows the General in uniform, standing with 
head bared, the right hand resting on a cane. At his 
left, the fasces, covered with his mantle, supports his 
sheathed sword. 


A ploughshare rests beside it. The 
pedestal bears on one side the inscription, on the other 
faces are bas-reliefs of the evacuation of Bodston, the 
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capture of the Hessians, and_the capitulation of York. 
Both statue and pedestal are in marble. 


ee 
* 


M. REGAMEY, when in this country, some years ago, 
had the idea to have a cast made of it to be sent to the 
Louvre or to the Trocadero, and conferred with Mr. Ward, 
the sculptor, with M. Proust, the French Minister of Fine 
Arts, and Governor Holliday, of Virginia, in regard to 
it; but apparently without definite results. But it 
now appears that a proof, in bronze, of the original has 
remained in France, in the possession of the family of a 
bronze founder named Hubard. It does not appear how 
they obtained it, or what right they have to it; but M. 
Regamey recommends that some one pay them the forty 
thousand francs which they want for it, and place it, not in 
a museum, but on the pedestal soon to be left vacant by 
the removal of the Reduction of the Liberty Statue from 
the Square des Etats-Unis to the Ile de Grenelle. This 
is the place that was reserved for the statue which it is 
proposed to present to France ; but M. Regamey thinks 
that some other place may be found forthat. Some one 
suggests that we buy this bronze of Washington and 
present it to France as our return for the Liberty. But, 
aside from the fact that the French Government has re- 
fused to, buy it, there is a very important objection to 
the idea—and it should be an insuperable one. The 
return gift to France should be American not only in 
subject, but in conception and execution, which, of 
course, the Houdon statue is not. It would be a little 
comical, too, for us to duy this replica from the Hubard 
family, when it would appear that, morally, at least, they 
have no right to its possession. 

+ * 

“Les DEUX SckuRS,” the large picture by Giron 
which attracted attention at the Paris Salon a few years 
ago, is in the Eden Musée, hung prominently among the 
wax-works, It represents, it may be remembered, an 
accidental rencontre of a fallen woman and her virtuous 
and hardworking sister, as the former dashes past the 
Madeleine in her showy equipage. The picture is well 
painted, but what a subject to select as a “ piéce de re- 
sistance” for a family place of amusement! A small 
gallery up-stairs contains a collection made up of good, 
bad and indifferent pictures. Some of the “ old masters” 
are particularly queer. MONTEZUMA. 

THE ART AMATEUR FOR 1888. 

WITH this month’s issue, The Art Amateur com- 
pletes its seventeenth half-yearly volume. The pros- 
perity of the magazine is so generally recognized that it 
is hardly necessary to speak of it. A glance at our well- 
filled advertising columns, containing more first-class an- 
nouncements than are to be found in all other American 
art periodicals combined, will afford a fair indication of 
the esteem in which the magazine is held by the business 
community. 

Looking back on our prospectus for the past year, we 
find that while a few of the articles and designs named 
in it have had to make way for greater attractions, we 
have, on the whole, more than made good our promises, 
especially as to colored plates. We expressed a “ hope” 
that we might be able to increase their number during 
the year. In point of fact, we have given one with 
nearly every number. For the coming year we shall do 
better still ; with each number there will be a color-study 
fully equal, at least, to those we have given in the past 
year, which, we need hardly say, are vastly superior to 
anything of the kind to be found in any other periodical 
in this country. The subjects decided on are: “ Gladi- 
oli” and “ Red Roses,” by Victor Dangon, whose beauti- 
ful studies of ‘“ Magnolias” and “ Chrysanthemums ” are 
familiar to our readers; “‘ Ferns,” “ Golden Rod,” “ Cher- 
ries,” “Birds of Paradise,” “Stormy Coast Scene,” 
“Quiet Coast Scene,” “ Moonlight Landscape,” “ Winter 
Landscape,” a spirited portrait, in oils, of a “ Laughing 
Man,” and a charmingly delicate one of a child, in water 
colors, called “ Little Rosebud.” 

The decorative Flower Studies, in black and white, by 
Victor Dangon, which have been a popular feature of 
the magazine for some time past, will be continued each 
month, and, as usual, full instructions will be given for 
their treatment in oils, water and mineral colors. We 
shall give full-page or double-page designs—according 
to the requirements of the particular study—of Peonies, 
Poppies, Sweet Peas, Hollyhocks, Fuchsias, Dahlias, 
Orchids, Night-blooming Cereus, Guelder Rose (Snow- 
ball), Bleeding Heart, Hydrangea, and American Laurel. 
As heretofore, the studies will be given during the months 
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that the respective flowers represented are in bloom, so 
that the living models themselves may be used. 

Mr. A. J. H. Way will supplement his valuable prac- 
tical articles on “ Fruit-Painting in Oils” with a series 
on “Still-Life Painting,” with especial reference to game. 

China painting will continue to receive such attention 
as can only be given to the subject by a magazine with 
the artistic resources of The Art Amateur. There will 
be a special series of articles on “ Difficulties of China 
Painters,” with, of course, suggestions as to how to 
overcome them ; and, among others, the following de- 
signs, with full instructions for their treatment : 

Twelve Designs by I. B. S. N.: Plates (Tea Roses, La France 
Roses, Maréchal Niel Roses, Lamarck Roses), Honey Dish and 
Plate (Apple Blossoms), Lamp Vase (Pine Branch and Cones), 
Cracker Tray and Cheese Dish (Ivy), Punch-bowl (Grape Leaves), 
Téte-a-téte Set-—Tray, Cups and Saucers, Tea Pot, Cream Jug, 
and Sugar Bowl, 

Twelve Designs by Kappa: Vases (Orange, Lily, Virginia 
Creeper, Japanese Anemone, Yellow Daisy), Panels (Cardinal 
Flower, Fringed Gentian, Milkweed), Lamp (Small Sunflower), 
Cake Plate (Dwarf Cornel), Tray (Japan Lily), Rose Jar (Jas- 
mine), Cracker Jar (Red Lily). 

A number of Ellen Welby’s charming designs both 
in color and black-and-white have been arranged for. 
They will include a continuation of the series of six extra 
large sized classical figures in outline for embroidery or 
painting; large outline studies of heads for circular 
plaques ; a design in water-colors of a Child’s Head and 
a decorative study in colors of Birds of Paradise. Be- 
sides these, Miss Welby will furnish, in monochrome, 
two decorative heads— “ A Bacchante” and “ Phoebe— 
a Child’s Head,” a study of a child draped, and one of a 
woman draped. Edith Scannell’s sketches of children 
in outline will also be continued. 

The department of Furniture and Decoration will be 
strengthened in various particulars, including a larger 
number of views of artistic interiors than we have been 
able to find room for during the past year. 

Wood-carving designs have long been a special feature 
of the magazine, and they will be so more than ever 
during the coming year. Besides a variety for numerous 
useful purposes, such as chair-backs, panels, and screens, 
by Professor L. W. Miller, of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, and others no less competent, there will be 
a series of twelve practical articles, with illustrations 
and designs by Benn Pitman, principal of the Cincinnati 
Academy of Design, being the substance of a book 
Mr. Pitman has been trying for years to find time to write. 

Original Church Needlework designs are another of 
The Art Amateur’s specialities. For these one still has 
to send to England. Mrs. Sarah Wynfield Rhodes (née 
Higgin), whose pomegranate series have been given in 
the magazine for the past few months, has promised to 
contribute the following : Chalice Veil and Pall, Burse, 
Altar Cloth, Pulpit Hanging, Fald Stool Hanging, Fald 
Stool Cushion (the last four for Lent), Banner, Alms 
Bag, Stole Pede Cloth, Sermon Case, Bible Markers. 
The descriptive letter-press for these will be supplied, as 
hitherto, by Miss L. Higgin, late Principal of the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art Needlework, who will 
also furnish monthly a practical article on decorative 
needlework for the home. Mrs. T. M. Wheeler will 
contribute a series of talks on “ Embroidery in America,” 
and due attention will be paid, in “ Needlework Notes,” 
to the artistic novelties of the day. 

Tapestry painting has grown greatly in popularity, 
and we have duly recognized the claims of those who 
practise that charming art by providing for them an 
abundance of suitable subjects, including some of the 
most attractive compositions of cherubs by Boucher. 
Mrs. Emma Haywood will continue to give our readers 
the results of her expert knowledge of the subject. 

There will be designs for hammered metal, stamped 
and embossed leather, and other practical work of the 
kind, 

Besides the above, The Art Amateur for 1888 will 
contain articles on “ Flower Painting” and “ Marine 
Painting”’ in oils and water-colors, crayon portraiture, 
“ Portrait Posing,” “ Sketching from Nature,” Amateur 


Photography, and “ Etching,” together with numerous 
“ Talks with Artists and Decorators,” “ Art Notes and 
Hints,” and articles on fine art work of all kinds. 
Picture criticisms of private galleries and public exhibi- 
tions and illustrated biographies of American and for- 
eign artists will receive full attention, 

The department “ Old Books and New” will continue 
to interest both bibliophiles and the general intelligent 
reader, and under “ New Art Publications” we shall, as 
hitherto, notice etchings, engravings, and other prints. 































































I.—CATS. 

ATS furnish, perhaps, the most charm- 
ing, but certainly among the most 
difficult of subjects for the animal 
painter, Their grace, their attrac- 

tiveness, are incontestable ; but then 

their airs, their fashions, the undula- 
tions of their spine, the expression 
of their countenance, their very 
manner of extending their claws 
and yawning, are hard to seize, and 
harder still to copy. Full of chic 
and esprit, of all sorts of subtleties 
and refinements, the mest ferocious 
at bottom, and superficially the most 
civilized of brutes, they have never 
been perfectly painted nor properly characterized in 
words but by Frenchmen, themselves so like, in many re- 
spects, to their pets. Most Frenchmen love cats, whether 
they like other animals or not ; and French painters excel 
in depicting them, as the reader will readily grant who 
but glances at the cats and kittens of M. Eugene Lam- 
bert, which romp abou’ these columns. Take, for in- 
stance, the aristocratic .itle beast which exalts its tail 
like a Mugwump, and looks ascant at the reader from 
Does not he seem, “bon a 





the middle of this page. 
croquer ?” And then what a happy democratic family is 
that at the bottom, the elder son head and paws in the 
dish, and the rest looking on, anxious, but not without 
hope ! 

This love of cats, or, rather, this thorough apprecia- 
tion of their qualities, is no new thing with those of M. 
Lambert's nationality. Rabelais’ “ chats-fourrés,” it is 
much to say, show as much observation of cats as of 
lawyers ; and La Fontaine’s Rodilard and Ramina- 
grobis, “le plus diable des chats,” are evidently drawn, 
like his, from the life. It is for this reason, no doubt, that 
the animals, prudent and suspicious as they are, show to 
our Gaulish friends their inmost heart, and develop with 
them characteristics which might never be discovered 
elsewhere. Thus, Baudelaire’s cat was accustomed, in- 
stead of rioting on the house-tops, to spend the night 
gently pacing across the keys of his master’s piano, left 
open on purpose ; and the poet, a lover of perfumes, used 
to submit every new compound and extract to the ani- 
If the cat turned away dissatisfied or 
And Gautier's 


mal’s judgment. 
indifferent, the article was condemned. 
has served him well as a subject in which, or in whom, 
he has found many of the traits that he has given to his 
heroines. It is thus that M. Lambert has been enabled 
to catch the ex- 
pression of the 
cats investigat- 
ing the wooden 
shoe on a follow- 
ing page, and to 
jot the 
various attitudes 


down 


and grimaces of 
a feline at the 
toilet. Only one 
other 
and that of the 
most remote an- 


people, 


tiquity, seems to 
have had 
equal regard for 
cats and as great 


an 


success in repre- 
senting them ar- 
tistically. It is 
not enough to 
say that the 
Egyptians worshipped cats—they understood them. And 
it was no small part of their wisdom. It is easy to be- 
lieve the story of their losing a battle rather than risk 
killing the cats which their enemies had tied to their 
shields when one sees, in the Metropolitan Museum, the 


bronze cats which they have modelled. The very 
serious-looking cat in the initial letter of this article is 
probably from a rather rude specimen, for such statuettes 
of cats were made by the thousand ; but it is, at least, 
interesting as showing the antique type. It is the re- 
serve, the subtlety, the unfathomable and mysterious in- 
telligence of the creature that the Egyptians have em- 
bodied in their bronzes. They were sacred animals be- 
cause of the depth of their deceit. ‘They understood the 
business of life—to kill and eat—and were therefore 
worthy of immortality. 

Lambert has got something of all this in some of the 
cats which we reproduce herewith; but, as a rule, he 
gives himself to reproducing the form and action of kit- 
tens still innocent of blood. These he has studied in 
all imaginable conditions, To draw kittens like this, 


one must have them always with 
him. Itis acom- paratively easy 
matter to learn | how to render the 
texture of fur as Le the old Dutch 
painter did by j studying still-life. 
It is easy to paint amusing pictures 


of cats gifted with absolutely human 
expression, as Landseer 
done, and our own Dolph and Beard ; 
but to paint a cat that shall be, as one might say, a cat 
at all points, the painter must win the animal’s confi- 
dence and deserve it. It is told of Barye 
weights of cats show as much the genius of the man 





has 





whose paper- 


as his Tuileries lions or his Baltimore figures—that, 
while for other animals he contented himself with an 
occasional visit to the Jardin des Plantes, with sketches 
made in the street and studies of the skeleton and the 
flayed body, he was always and at every opportunity 
studying cats, alive and at liberty, It is told of him 
that in the foundry he would 

take up and play with a cat 


belonging to the workmen, < 
making her push out her ; 
claws, arch her back and Sans G 


feeling the slipping of her 





muscles as she got into some 












new position. The appren- SZ7 
tices would stop work to look . Hii 
on at the master making his ‘ 
studies. No ~ 

~~ 
doubt Ba- mig, 
rye, and VM 


Lambert 
too, and all 
other good 





painters of 


cats—even Cornelius Vischer, who played a trick upon 
puss and etched her when she had fallen asleep over a 
sprig of catnip—were fond of their cats. Other animals 
may be studied by rule and measure; a good picture of 
a cat must be largely a labor of leve, 





FRUIT-PAINTING JN OILS. 


VI.—GRAPES. 
I HAVE reserved for this, my final chapter on fruit- 
painting, the consideration of the most graceful and 





picturesque, and, it seems to me, altogether the most 
interesting of all fruits. In their abundance, diversity 
of form, size and color, and widespread growth, grapes 
offer unparalleled attractions to the fruit-painter. Their 
treatment varies considerably, according to the species, 
and also.the manner in which they are placed upon the 
canvas. In some instances, in large compositions, they 
must be treated with much greater breadth and sim- 
plicity than in a picture of a single bunch. The reason 
for this, which will be readily apprehended by the in- 
telligent amateur is—that, when we regard a group of 
objects in nature, arranged in a picturesque way, the eye 
does not analyze or critically examine each particular 
part, but looks upon the arrangement as a whole, and 
in order to keep to the truth of nature, the painter must 
treat those portions which recede from and are subser- 
vient to the central point or main object of attraction, in 
a broader and less defined In the deeper 
shadows especially, the careful definition of each par- 
ticular grape, as the eye mzgh¢ perceive it if directed 
especially to it, would produce a disagreeable sense of 
hardness and overfinish not in keeping with the picture 
as a whole. 

On the other hand, the painting of a single bunch of 
grapes, as a picture in itself, requires much more minute 
finish ; being but one small object, the eye readily com- 
passes the whole at a glance and intuitively criticises 
every portion,” 

In making pictures of grapes my experience has 

taught me that, 
order to in- 
sure success 
with the public 
they 


manner, 


in 


generally, 
should be repre- 
sented alone by 
themselves, or, 
if in company 
with other fruit, 
everything 
occup) 


else 
should 
kg such a subordi- 
nate position— 
should be s 
suppressed — as 
not to interfere 
in the least with 
the 
of the subject- 
other- 


importance 


in-chief ; 
wise, the interest 
‘iis of the spectator 
is divided, and 
what should be 
paramount loses 
much of its at- 
traction. More- 
over, I have always found it exceedingly difficult to make 
a pleasing and interesting picture by combining grapes 0! 
various colors—that is, the very light with the very dark 
species—the contrast being usually too severe to secure 


a harmoniously united whole. For instance, black 
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Hamburgs will not go well with Muscats, nor black 
Damascus with Calabrian raisin, yet the lightest bunch- 
es of the Flamme de Tokay will unite harmoniously with 





the ripest Muscat or the golden Hamburg. It is better, 
however, to keep to one variety in a picture. 
For the present we will confine our attention to the 
vainting of a single bunch of black Hamburgs. My 
anvases for this purpose are usually 
twelve by eighteen and fouiteen by 
twenty inches. I paint sometimes with 
ind sometimes without stems and leaves, 
nd it is hard to say which are the more 
\ttractive. Let us select a gracefully 
tapering bunch, weighing from two to 
three pounds, not fully ripe, as we desire 
is much color as we can get. We will 
hang it against something representing 
\s near as may be an old yellowish white 
plastered wall, and not farther than three 
eet from your studio light. It should 
wing out just so far from the background 
hat the cast shadow may be broad and 
well defined. It should be almost upon 
i level with the eye—never below it. Now, 
with a piece of charcoal, sketch it in, 
not inthe manner of the impressionists, 
but very carefully, drawing every grape 
in its proper place. After this has been 
done trace over every line with a fine- 
pointed sable pencil charged with burnt 
Sienna or deep lake,correcting and round- 
ing where necessary. Use a very little 
sugar of lead with the color, as it is a 
slow dryer. Now paint in the background, 
taking particular care to keep the shadow 
transparent and a little warmer in tone 


why)\ \\\b 1) vat 


\ 
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than you see it. 

I generally use the spatula or palette- 
knife in laying on the color, as by this pro- 
cess I get a rougher and more wall-like 
surface. It is necessary, however, to 
use a brush afterward for the purpose of 
getting the ground well up to the outline 
of the bunch, and to touch in here and 
there a weather stain or broken place in 
order to relieve the monotony of tone. 
Lay in the grapes in shadow first, using 
carmine No, 2 and Vandyck brown in 
the deepest. As the light is approached, gradually discard 
the Vandyck brown, and in those grapes completely il- 
luminated, or many of them, you will observe that the 
shadowed side, or side opposite the light, becomes semi- 
transpa- 
rent and 
of a beau- 
tiful light 
garnet or 
ruby hue, 
which can 
berender- 
ed with 
vermilion 
andalittle 
carmine. 
Uponthat 
portion of 
the fruit 
which re- 
ceives the direct rays of light, the thick bloom with which 
it is coated makes it appear a light blue gray of various 





grades. In order to save time, and also to give this il- 


luminated side its proper purity, opacity, and breadth, a 
portion of the canvas approximating to its size and shape 
had better be left bare when painting in the purples, 
after which lay on the gray lights, and dexterously lose 
or blend the edges with the purple. The bloom will 
assert itself in the deeper shadows as well as in the light, 
and though at times scarcely perceptible, must be inter- 
preted as near as possible, if complete success is desired. 

The illustration in color accompanying the present 
number of The Art Amateur is from a painting of black 
Hamburg grapes hanging where the sunlight shines 
upon them through the vines. This effect is a difficult 
one to interpret. The dazzling light is trying to the 
eyes, rendering it almost impossible to catch and retain 
the values throughout. In copying this lithograph or 
attempting a similar subject from nature, the amateur 
should follow previous directions in sketching in and 
outlining in color, carefully indicating only a few of the 
most prominent leaves. Next paint in the background 
in one solid tone of the sunniest green, using for that 
purpose yellow green, vermilion, light cadmium and a 
little yellow ochre. After this go on with the grapes, 
painting those in shadow first with madder carmine 
No. 2, Indian red and Vandyck brown. Take care to in- 
dicate, even in the densest shadows, each particular 





grape with a delicate tint of warm, dark gray. As you 
emerge from the shadow—of course all the hues become 
lighter—gradually discard Vandyck brown and Indian 
red and add to the carmine a little Chinese vermilion. 
In the brightest portion, where the direct rays of light 
strike the berries, use pure Chinese vermilion with a 
little white added, and for the high lights pure white. 
After the first painting has “set,” glaze the brighter 
grapes with rose madder and go over the illuminated 
side or edge of each grape with grays, for the dark grays 
using ivory black, ultramarine blue and raw umber with 
very little white. Now touch in your leafage and stems 
over the sunny ground, painting around and beyond the 
large leaves you have previously sketched out; color 
them as you see them in the original, using the zinober 
greens, cadmium—both light and orange—yellow ochre 
and burnt Sienna. Now paint in the large, near leaves, 
and your picture ough to be finished. 

So much for the black Hamburg. Now let us take a 
look at the lightest and most brilliant of all the purple 
grapes—the Flamme de Tokay; they are so bright, so 
full of glowing color, that the term rosy or roseate may 
be applied to them with propriety. When about half 
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ripe, or midway in the change from green to red, they 
arrive at their most beautiful stage. At this period all 
the hues and 
tones of the 
spectrum 
may be de- 
tected in 
their rich 
but exquisite- 
ly delicate 
coloring. At 
this stage al- 
so they are 
more difficult 
to paint than 
when _ they 
haveattained 
full maturity, 
on accountof 





the great va- 
riety of tint. 

This grape may be represented against either a light 
or a dark ground. If dark, perhaps a very dense olive 
green would be the best prevailing tone for a bunch 
where the“rosy reds predominate. If the fruit be less 
ripe, and the cool, pearly greens are in 
the ascendant, let your background in- 
cline to a brown red or burnt Sienna 
tone. I have painted them against an 
unpolished mahogany panel with good 
effect. After all, however, I think the 
light creamy white ground the best, as 
the cast shadow can be made so very ef- 
fective in giving relief to the bunch. It 
is very difficult to give explicit directions 
to the amateur just how to proceed in 
painting this variety of the fruit, on ac- 
count of the diversity of color. I can 
only tell what pigments I use, refer him 
to my remarks in regard to the black 
Hamburg, and what I shall have to say 
in reference to the rendition of the light 
green grapes, and then leave him to his 
own devices. For the Flamme de Tokay 
my palette consists of white, light cad- 
mium, deep carmine, French vermilion, 
burnt Sienna, the zinober greens, cerulean 
blue, raw umber and rose madder. In 
the schedule of light green grapes, or, as 
they are usually called, “ white grapes,” 
there is a great variety, the finest in 
color and most picturesque of which is 
the Muscat as grown in our own graper- 
ies, They grow less compact on the 
stem and hang in more graceful clusters 
than the varieties already mentioned. 

In painting a bunch of these grapes, 
my habit has been to use a panel of black 
walnut, or maroon plush, or velvet drap- 
ery asa background. I pose them pretty 
near the window so as to secure as much 
interior illumination from the light shin- 
ing through the grapes as I can, 

The method of coloring is the same as 
in the case of the Hamburgs, except that 
we use the greens and yellows instead of 
the reds and purples. For those grapes in the deepest 
shadow use dark zinober green and burnt Sienna. As 
you gradually approach the light, substitute light zinober 
for the dark; you will perceive more or less gray bloom 
on all; this get by the addition of a little white and rose 
madder. When you reach those grapes which the posi- 
tive light fairly strikes, you will observe that the illumi- 
nated side is almost pure white and the opposite side 
a brilliant yellow, 
with the intermedi- 
ate tones light, warm 
green; sometimes, 
where the grape is 
very ripe, tending to 
orange. The opaque 
lights are to be treat- 


ed as heretofore de- 





scribed. Upon those 
grapes that catch but 
a feeble ray, or which 
are partially hidden by others, reduce your light by the 
addition of rose madder and more blue or black. 

Other kinds of grapes which make attractive pictures 
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are the following: black Damascus, Gros Colmo de 
Canto, Prince Albert, Calabrian raisin, lonia, and Ca- 
tawba. 

In painting leafage and stems, keep them as uncon- 
ventional as possible and subordinate to the grapes, al- 
lowing but one or two to catch the light. They should 
be painted rather sketchily, but firmly, the edges well 
defined and sharp, and avoid the appearance of thzckness, 
which too many painters give to their leaves, 





In leaves for white grapes, endeavor to select those 
which have changed in color, from age or some other 
cause, as the russet and brown tones contrast well and 
picturesquely with the light, tender green of the grapes. 

The spaces between leaves should be well crossed with 
stems, some darker than others, and here and there an end 





of one projecting directly into the light, catching it sharply, 
will give much force and realism to the picture. For 
leaves of purple grapes the various shades of green, from 
the tenderest yellow to the dark, cool tones, are the best. 

There appears to be a sort of prejudice among many 
artists against the introduction of insect life, drops of 





water, or other extraneous matter, into still-life subjects, 
for which, in my judgment, there is no legitimate foun- 
dation ; on the contrary, instead of detracting from the 
picture as a whole, such accessories, if naturally and 
skilfully done, give it interest and expression. Of course 
they must not be too prominently displayed so that the 
eye catches them at the first glance, A, J, H. Way. 
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HINTS ON ‘*‘ WET” WATER-COLOR. 

IN carefully finished works it is often well after hav- 
ing completed the modelling of the figure and added an 
indication of its coloring, by the ordinary laborious 
method, to go over the work again in the wet color, 
using brighter tones and playing them as much as possi- 
ble across the direction of the tones first laid. This 
gives greater body and takes away much of the fatigued 
look of a carefully wrought water-color drawing. It is 
also extremely useful in giving softness to the surface of 
still water, to clouds, to certain stuffs—such as velvet, to 
hair, and even flesh. In case there is any body of pig- 
ment underneath, as there is sure to be in the shadows, 
the best plan in remodelling is to moisten the whole 
surface with clear water, then lay in the tints required, 
each in its place, and with thick pigment, allowing the 
colors to spread and blend of themselves. In this way 
the color underneath is disturbed as little as possible. 
It will often be found when several heavy couches of 
color have been laid, one over another, that it is possi- 
ble to regain the lower colors in touches almost as in 
cameo-cutting, by taking off the upper layers with clear 
water and a blotting-paper. Or the under cclors may 
be brought to the surface mixed with the upper. This 
process is very useful in rich shadows, such as those of 
hair or of foliage, in which the darker shades are relieved 
by all sorts of reflections and translucencies. But, when 
touches of this sort, occurring in masses whether of light 
or shadow, of a different color, are required to have 
definite form, it is better to use a more manageable 
method. In that case the best plan is to lay in, «vith a 
fine pointed brush, the exact shape required with clear 
water. Then taking up the proper color, thick, it is in- 
troduced again with the point of the brush, and allowed 
to dissolve into the spot of water. Ifa light 
color is to be laid in this way in the middle 
of a dark space, an opaque pigment, such 
as yellow ochre for yellow, Indian red or ver- 
milion for red, French ultramarine for blue, 
and Veronese green for green, should be 
used if possible. Transparent colors may 
be mixed with white or with Naples yellow, 
if the resulting tint will answer. If not, and 
if some transparent color, like rose madder, 
must be used, it will be necessary, after al- 
lowing the drop of water to stand for a 
moment or two, to take it up with the blot- 
ter; much of the underlying color will come 
with it, and the rest may be removed by 
rubbing the place quickly with a clean linenrag. The 
required light tone can then be laid and will show as 
transparent and as pale as need be. Points or touches 
of brilliant light, as in jewels, water, the eyes of animals, 
may be taken out with the point or edge of a penknife. 
The edge passed lightly over a rather rough paper will 





the like. It is more frequently employed to take out 
large spaces of work that is not satisfactory. For this 
purpose the space is first moistened evenly with the 
sponge dipped in water, then the wet color is rubbed 
toward the centre of the space, and finally is taken up by 
the sponge, from which all the moisture is previously ex- 


pelled. The space thus cleared of color can then be 





worked over again, but it must be understood that the 
tones on a space so cleared will look heavy and opaque. 

With these means, in addition to the simple wash and 
brush line, water-color may be made one of the most 
direct methods of working from nature. 

The principal lines only of the model are indicated 
with the pencil, and the local tones are immediately 
passed over the paper in their proper places and so that 
their edges will complete the drawing purposely left 
unfinished. The shadows are then added while the local 
colors are still moist, which obviates all hardness. A few 
half-tints may be introduced between light and shadow 





in the same manner, and then there is nothing left but 
to add whatever vigorous touches and dark markings may 
be required and to take out high lights with the blotter 
or the penknife. 
shadow color is often used composed of yellow ochre, 
brown madder and cobalt, the local tone being held to 


In this way of working, a conventional 








give an effect of gray bloom or mist, often useful in land- 
scape and in the reflections of some stuffs. With a little 
more pressure, the glitter of rough water, or of leaves 
turned up by the wind, and several other effects of the 
sort, may be imitated. 

The sponge may be used as a rude sort of brush for 
painting backgrounds, hair, large folds of drapery, and 


modify it sufficiently ; or, if that is not quite enough, som 
other color may be run into it while wet. A still better 
practice, but more difficult to succeed in without viva vo 
instruction, is to place local tones (over the lights on! 
half-tints and shadows, each in its place’ and of t 
proper value, at once, the work when done having 2 
rather rough, but very attractive, mosaic-like appearance 
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PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING IN OILS. 





out 

this 

the A PHOTOGRAPH well painted in oils becomes a valu- 

bed able portrait, and is as secure from the ravages of time 

y by as any other oil-painting. 

naa With oils one may modify and improve almost any- 

he thing that may, in an incidental way, be objectionable in 
a picture, only be sure to avoid making changes that 
ire not desired. The duplicate picture is now needed 
ven more than when you are working in water-colors. 
In laying on the first color, one can, of course, follow the 
ines and shades that are under the hand, but very soon 

Hie onstant reference must be made to the duplicate. If 
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to you are painting a small picture, use a duplicate of the 
same size, but in painting a solar print the photograph 
from which it is copied, however small it may be, must 
serve as a duplicate. Even if you had a second solar 
print, the shade and finish would not be perfect as in 

] 
the small picture, and it would not answer the pur- 
pose, 

i Extreme nicety of touch is required in small pictures, 


Be A variation of a hair’s breadth may alter a likeness so 








delicate are the little peculiarities of outline and shade— 
those that affect the nose and mouth, for instance. 

Although one may work in a bolder way on a life-size 
solar print more knowledge of technique is required ; 
for, with respect to texture and finish, a solar print 
painted in oils should be fully equal to a portrait painted 
directly from life. 

If the subject is living there should be at least two 
short sittings for the painting. The artist must become 
familiar with the coloring required, and then, when it is 
time for the third painting, he should place the subject 
in a light corresponding as nearly as possible with that 
in which the photograph was taken and work from life. 
If time and conditions make the subject appear very dif- 
ferent from the photograph be careful about compro- 
mising. If your object is to paint the photograph, you 
are committed to it, and you only study the subject for 
the sake of color and, perhaps, further expression of 
character. 

A small photograph mounted in the ordinary way 
should have thin gum-arabic water or white of egg 
passed over it to keep the 
much, 
is too thick it will crack and cleave. 


oil from being absorbed too 
The white of egg is safer, for if the gum water 


When the surface 





is dry oil with raw linseed or pale drying oil before 


beginning to paint. Solar prints mounted on canvas 
merely need the oil. 

As to the palette and the method of working—from the 
first painting to the last—the reader may follow the di- 
rections given under the head of “ Portrait-Painting,” in 
The Art Amateur of January, February and March, 
1887. The camera has done the preliminary work 
sketched in the likeness, indicated every shade, and the 
painting in oils is essentially portrait-painting. 


GAINSBOROUGH wrote as follows to a client who had 
criticised a portrait sent home to him: “ You please me 





much by saying that no other fault is found in your pic- 
ture than the roughness of the surface, for that part 
being of use in giving force to the effect at a proper dis- 
tance, and what a judge of painting knows an original 
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from a copy by. Iam much better pleased that they 
should spy out things of that kind than to see an eye 
half an inch out of its place, or a nose out of drawing 


don’t think it 


when viewed at a proper distance. | 





would be more ridiculous for a person to put his nose 
close to the canvas and say the colors smell offensive 
Sir Godfrey Knel- 
‘pictures were not made to smell of.” 


than to say how rough the paint is." 


ler used to say 


Art Wotes and Hints. 


Madame Cavé’s ** Manual of [Water] Color,”’- 


Putnam's Sons.] 


[Selected from G. P. 


THOSE who paint in oils make a wise beginning by 
making copies from water-colors. ‘The manner of paint- 
ing being different they do not run the risk of borrow- 
ing the touch of another; their touch must belong to 
them, provided they are to have one. 

” oe 

REMEMBER that crude lakes, however dark they may 
be, always advance. Trans- 
parent colors recede only in 
glazing over grays. 


2 


A BRUSH to be good must 
be elastic—that is, when it has 
been wet and worked into a 
point against the rim of the 
glass the point should always 
readjust itself when turned to 
Short 


and thick brushes especially 


the right or the left. 


possess this quality, and their 
points, although very fine, are 
and A good 


firm springy. 


brush may be used both for 





drawing an eye and making a 
sky. It is better, however, to 
keep the old ones for making the skies and back- 


grounds, so as to spare the points of the new ones, 
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BLOND hair is modelled with a very light tone of 
ivory black and indigo. Sometimes the ivory black will 
suffice, semetimes the indigo. You pass over it a gen- 
eral tone of Naples yellow or yellow ochre. When the 
general tone, which is the tone of the light, is made by 
yellow ochre, the shadows are produced by lake and 
Naples yellow; and when it is made by Naples yellow, 
we must, in order to draw the colors, employ yellow 


ochre and Italian earth. 


* 
* 


For chestnut hair, Naples yellow, lake, and even 
cobalt blue are introduced into the general tone, and, in 
the shadows, Italian earth mixed with these first 
tones. 


* 


e.¢ 
* 


VERY black hair, the lights of which are blue, is made 
with warm tints, such as Sienna, lake, bitumen. The 
general tone is made with indigo, and the shadows 
touched up with Italian earth and lake. 


* * 
* 


PROJECTED shadows should be in harmony with 
the object on which they fall. On a yellow inlaid 
floor they are prepared with yellow ; on the grass, like 
green; = and 
so on. You 
know how im- 
portant it is 
that the shad- 
ow should be- 
long to the 
ground and not 
to the figure. 
Otherwise, the 
figure would 
be glued to the 
ground. Notice 
when a_ per- 
son is walking 
that the color 
of his shadow 
varies with that 
of the ground 
on which he 
walks. Some- 
times the pro- 
jected — shad- 
ow is reflected 
by the object 
which gives the 
light. Then 
the reflection 
must be sought 
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for and applied 
accurately, 
either by pick- 
ing out or by 
passing a 
bright tone 
over a_ bold 
one. 
x * * 

WHEN the 
background of 
a picture is so 
far off that we no longer distinguish the color—for 
instance, when an open door resembles the opening 
of a cellar—this dark tone is made with cobalt blue 
and red brown or with. indigo and vermilion. These 
same tones are used for the dark backgrounds of the 
landscape because they are vigorous without being 
black, and are consequently airy, and stand back from 
the foreground. 

* * * 

NEARLY all painters are in the habit of making their 
sketch very small in order to take in the ensemble at a 
glance ; this is an excellent rule, and I have always been 
astonished that the idea of making pupils begin by draw- 
ing from small models has not occurred to all the pro- 
fessors as it has to our great artist, M. Ingres. In fact, 
by practising at first with small proportions, we acquire 
the knowledge of masses before that of details, we catch 
more quickly the fittings and jointings ; that is to say, we 
know how to put a hand on an arm, to put an eye in its 
place, before studying the hand and the eye separately 
in all their details. What an odd idea to teach a pupil 
how to draw an eye, a nose, a mouth, detached from the 
head! Why not also make the beginner draw the nails 
of the hands and feet by themselves ? 
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I ONCE overheard the following dialogue: “ Do you 
draw and paint, Miss D——?” “Well, no, not much; 
but I sketch a little.” Deluded young lady! To sketch 
rapidly and well, in the true sense of the word, requires a 
master’s hand, and is the outcome of patient study, re- 
sulting in the proper application of the knowledge derived 
from such study ; and, until one has gone through some 
training, it is absurd to attempt sketching from nature. 
What would any one think of the man who, mounting a 
horse for the first time in his life, rode him to hounds. 
Yet the case would be somewhat similar. There is an 
old adage, and atrue one, that says: ‘“‘ You must learn 
to walk before you can run.” 


* * 
* 


A STUDIO cannot be toohighly ornamented. Modern 
artists who aspire to become colorists surround them- 
selves with works of art, beautiful fabrics, rare pieces of 
furniture. None but the studios of pupils are bare, 
decorated with an eternal green orchocolate background. 
Thus, what is beheld in the first portraits which emanate 
from their hands? The green or chocolate background 
which for so many years they have had before their eyes. 
Is that the way to teach them the value of colors, a 
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CEILING PAINTING BY BONNAT IN THE COURT OF ASSIZES, IN THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, PARIS, 


thing so necessary ? 
the lay figure is always dressed in beautiful costumes, 
and the pupils are required to render in black the value 
of each color. Thus, engravings could be made from 
their studies, so well are the white, green, red, and black 
understood, 


In my studio, which is ornamented, 


*  * 
* 


THE art of dress is the first step in the art of painting. 
By the way in which a woman wears colors we can see 
whether she has the feeling of a colorist. Not every- 
body has it. For instance, pink and blue are the 
fashion—all the women wear them; well, those who 
put blue bows on a rose-colored dress have an ordinary 
look ; precisely, on the other hand, those who wear pink 
roses on a blue dress havea distingué look. Why is that ? 
Nature has given us this lesson in harmony. It is the 
roses that stand out against the sky. Whence the 
principle: A little pink on a great dealof blue. The ob- 
serving eye, the colorist, feels this without knowing why. 
He also knows that green harmonizes with all shades, 
because all flowers have green leaves. Finally, green 
and blue—that is to say, the pure colors—do not go 
together. Observe nature. She will give you few blue 
flowers, and their leaves are never of a free green, 
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You know that the very distant mountains and trees 
in the landscape are sometimes very blue; they are 
painted with cobalt blue or ultramarine. If they ar 
greenish blue, we add a little Naples yellow ; if they ar 
greenish yellow, a little yellow ochre or Italian earth. 
For the distant tones cobalt green may also be mixe: 
with red brown with good success. Transparent colors 
do not suit the background of a landscape. When th: 
foliage of a tree in the foreground stands out boldl 
against the sky the contour is never crude green, even 
in the light. So, cobalt blue, yellow ochre, Naples yel- 
low, and Italian earth are preferable to brilliant yellow: 
and greens, which must be reserved for the foreground 
of the tree. With regard to those bold blue tones which; 
we observe in forests or on the horizon of the sea, the, 
are prepared with cobalt blue or indigo, adding, if nec- 
essary, red brown or vermilion. Cobalt blue and red 
brown are necessary for ships and their rigging, that 
seem to us, at times, so black. 


* * 
* 


THE most skilful water-colorists do them (skies 
only in fear and trembling. We must, with th 
same stroke of the brush, hit both the form and th 

color. A_ sky 
retouched is a 
sky spoiled. 
The white of 
the paper be- 
ing reserved 
for the clouds 
the main point 
is to hit accu- 
rately the de- 


sign of the 
contour while 
making the 


ground of the 
sky, and the 
ground should 
be free from 
spots. You sec 
that the entire 
difficulty lies in 
the execution. 
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THE more | 
find it bad to 
copy oil-paint- 
ings in oils the 
more I find it 
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useful to copy 
them in water- 
colors. Her 
is my reason: 
oil-colors are 
forbidding 
There are pi 

tures that tim: 
has 
absurd, incon 


rendered 


prehensible - 
where 
has taken 
place of blu 


Those are not the ones y: 


yreen 
grec 


tl 


yellow of white, black of red. 
will copy. But there are also some in which time h 
happily blended the tones, and which remain worthy o/ 
the masters who painted them. Still, a certain coating 
has collected on them which veils the colors, and de- 
ceives the copyist by giving him a false gamut. H 
judgment then errs in the presence of nature, and | 
makes conventional color. As his painting becomes, 
time, coated in the same way, before many years it 
be as black as the pictures of a century, pictures paint: 
with colors of a good quality, very light, very blond, ai 
which, nevertheless, have not escaped the misfortune 
blackening. As water-colors, on the contrary, blan: 
they can be made vigorous. They will become clea! 
by the very nature of their colors, which are transpar« 
on paper. 

* * * 

I SHALL always say to young girls who are intendi 
to marry: Select water-colors, because you will ne\ 
give them up, because they are cleanly work, becat 
you can paint an hour, a half-hour. The palette is 
ways ready, and does not dry, while oil-painting calls { 'r 
at least three hours without interruption, and the palet! 
when once changed is lost unless used. 
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FLOWER-PAINTING ON HOLLAND. 





THERE are many amateurs who make excellent copies 
of flower-paintings and yet if they attempt original 
studies from the flowers themselves they are nervous 
and apprehensive, and it soon becomes only-too certain 
that all freshness and beauty will have fled before any- 
thing like success will have been achieved. Replacing 
with similar specimens is not always practicable, and in 
any case this alternative is sure to change certain ef- 
fects. There is away of saving time—of giving it all to 
the flowers themselves without spending any upon the 
background, and by its adoption, moreover, fine, delicate 
flowers will have a better chance of being truly repre- 
sented—a consideration likely to influence the experi- 
enced artist as well as the timid amateur, especially if 
time is limited and flowers are temptingly abundant. 

To secure a neutral background like those usually 
chosen for simple flower studies, buy a variety of tints 
of the holland prepared for window-shades. It is fin- 
ished with a composition that takes oil color kindly, and 
is sold for twenty cents a square yard. 

When the floral design is decided upon and made 
ready it is easy to see what tint will suit it best by plac- 
ing different pieces of holland behind it and observing 
the effect. Seek harmony rather than strong contrast, 
and consider the character of the green tones as well as 
the color of the flowers. Also if wild flowers are to be 
used ‘their natural surroundings must be remembered. 
For instance, those that grow in thickets usually want olive 
backgrounds ; if they belong to early spring, choose the 
lighter shades ; if to midsummer, the stronger and darker. 
Flowers that grow in high, isolated positions should have 
light gray—it may approach the blue or the lavender. 
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Fasten the holland which is to be used for the study 
on a drawing-board, and a piece of the same size back 
of the flowers where it may receive the shadows. Let 
the light come from one source, and, if possible, from 
the left. 

If the habit of copying has been so slavishly followed 
that painting from the round is regarded as difficult, 
simply try to forget that this arrangement of flowers is 
real. It is in perfect relief against a tinted background, 
massed so as to catch the most effective light and shad- 
ow—in fact it isa picture! Let this idea be faithfully 
maintained, never allowing any close scrutiny to frus- 
trate it. If a master had painted it for a copy, here is 
the effect he would have produced! Every line that 
presents itself, every tint that deepens or pales—all would 
have appeared as real to the eye as these; and it is as 
easy to copy the one as the other. 

Those who have not had much practice in flower- 
painting should try very simple studies, especially avoid- 
ing intricate masses of leaves. 

Proceed to paint as on other material. If one gets ac- 
customed to massing in flowers with color at once, it 
becomes as easy as working after the most careful out- 
lining. 

An unfortunate dash of color on holland may be 
modified but not obliterated. The color must be laid 
on rather more thinly than on canvas, the shadows may 
be left so thin that they get some benefit of the back- 
ground tint beneath. For cast shadows take a little 
ivory black, and, after spreading it out as thinly as pos- 
sible on the palette with the knife, carry it from thence 
to the picture with a good-sized” brush held uprightly so 
that the mere end shall produce a soft, stippled effect. 
Observe carefully the varying strength of the shadows 
and they may be reproduced in perfection. If the ar- 
rangement of the flowers requires a vertical and a hori- 
zontal surface to be represented tint the latter in the 
same manner, using suitable color. 

The neutral forms which are so essential to depth and 
harmony should be laid in with a rather scantily charged 
brush. Do not use oil too freely, it never spreads on 
this material, but it cannot be removed from the surface 
so safely as from canvas. 

Keep a few well-selected tints of holland in readiness, 
and there is no reason why any floral treasure should 
lose its beauty before it can be painted. 

These studies will be found as convenient to handle 
as if they were on paper, taking no more space, and 
being rolled as easily ; besides, they will not break and 
tear like paper. They may be copied in oils or water- 
colors. The general tone of a background may be va- 
ried as the light upon the flowers suggests; for in- 
stance, in the direction of its apparent source fairer tints 
may break in, and in the opposite direction let the tones 
deepen. Thus a little color skilfully forced in gives a 
more pleasing effect than a plain background. 

H, CHADEAYNE. 





THE BURNSIDE STATUE. 

IT is singular, but the architectural treatment of eques- 
trian statues is generally to throw the horse into the air, 
rather than, while giving it prominence by height, to 
create the impression of terra firma, where the horse and 
rider properly belong. The statue of Washington, on 
Union Square, may be accepted as the prevailing treat- 
ment in this respect. The pedestal springs directly up- 
ward from the base, and its vertical lines contribute to 
the feeling of greater height. The effect is to draw the 
eyes underneath the horse, 
which certainly should not 








be the principal objective 
point. 

Mr. Launt Thompson’s 
equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Burnside, recently un- 
veiled at Providence, R. L., 
departs from this com- 
mon practice. The statue 
stands in the centre of 
an elliptical plaza, partly 
granite, partly lawn. Mr. 
Henry Avery, who design- 
ed the pedestal,has carried 
out these elliptical lines 
by curving the two ends 
of the courses. These 
curves assist in the spread- 


ing feeling of the base, and the pedestal seems to take 
root, as it were. The prominent architectural lines are 
thus horizontal, not vertical, and the statue, while re- 
ceiving actual adequate height, is lowered rather than 
raised. This effect not only meets the judgment, but 
is agreeable to the eye. 

It is worth observing that Mr. Launt Thompson has 
chosen a stocky-necked, thick-ankled horse instead of 
the higher-typed thoroughbred usually selected, and that 
instead of pawing, snorting, and flourishing his tail, afte: 
the conventional method, the horse is in repose. This, 
too, is a new departure, and justified by common-sense. 


CAPITAL examples of Rousseau, Troyon and Jules 
Dupré have recently been imported by Herter Brothers. 
The Rousseau is not large, but is of perfect execution 
and exquisite in feeling. It represents a bend of a river, 
with, on the farther bank, a farmhouse and a grove of 
trees. The pearly sky, which from horizon to zenith is 
reflected in the forward flowing stream, is a marvel even 
for Rousseau. The Troyon is an important group of 
peasants, with a donkey, and is more animated than pic- 
tures by that painter usually are. Dupré, who may be 
said to be the principal colorist of the school, is shown 
at his best in a magnificent landscape of large size, with 
a grand mass of cumulus clouds lit up by the sunset. 


Brit-a-Brar. 








THE BING ‘“ OPENING." 





How dissatisfied our oldest and wariest collectors 
were the other day, when, at the opening of Bing & Co., 
they saw, for the first time in recent years, treasures of 
Oriental art, the like of which were lacking in their col- 
lections! Three large Gobelins tapestries, of the good 
old time when Boucher made the designs, covered the 
walls, and against them were ranged black wood cases 
filled with porcelains, potteries, jades, snuff-bottles in 
agate and carnelian, and curiously wrought wood and 
ivory netsukes. 

Among the more remarkable pieces is a large vase of 
the oldest Chinese cloisonné enamel. It stands about 
twenty-four inches high, and on its gilded surface the 
rich enamel, disposed in quaint, archaic designs, has, 
whether from age or the original melange of colors, ac- 
quired a wonderful morbidezza, a harmony as soothing 
to the eye as ordinary modern enamels are the reverse. 

But it is the ceramic part of the exhibition that is 
most out of the common. It is divided into several 
small collections, in which similar pieces are brought to- 
gether and -contrasted. One case contains a score of 
pieces of old blue and white Hirado porcelain, of which 
the gem is acylindrical jar of moderate size, which bears, 
on a ground of the most brilliant white, a slight decora- 
tion of birds and breaking waves in an exquisite shade 
of cobalt blue. Another is what collectors call a fusi- 
form vase, slightly fluted, or rather ribbed, perpendicu- 
larly. This is of a warmer tone as to the paste, and 
bears a vine in a colder shade of blue for decoration. 
Over these are disposed a few Chinese pieces, a pair of 
hawthorn jars and a pair of smaller jars of the Ming 
period, decorated with the peculiar cloud scrolls and fret 
ornaments of the period in a blue that makes the best 
of the Japanese specimens look something else than 
blue. Unhappily, one of these has lost its cover, and 
whoever has attempted to supply one has fallen far 
short of his model in clearness of design and brillianc) 
of glaze and color. Another most interesting part o! 
the collection is a series of antique Corean and Japanese: 
vessels in glazed pottery. 

Other jars and bowls of stone-ware are remarkabl 
for the mottling of their glazes, usually of a fine shade o! 
brown or olive; some are marked with curious grayis! 
spots, others with reddish or fawn-colored. Six bow 
of very heavy stone-ware are among the most ancie! 
specimens of pottery brought from China or Corea in 
Japan. They were intended for use in the tea-drinki! 
ceremonies, and are remarkable among all other ceran:- 
ic productions whatever for their multiple glazes, r- 
sulting generally in a black, the richness of which con 
be compared to nothing but the color of a cock’s plum 
Several are minutely specked or streaked with a silvr 
gray. Others are highly iridescent. Among the soli:- 
colored porcelains a semi-spherical vase -with narr 
circular neck will attract attention as being a Vv 
fine specimen of the genus peach-blow. A little sanz 
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de-boeuf vase of the shape and size and nearly the 
color of a russet apple is priced at $100, because of its 
very unusual tint, while another, very little smaller, and, 
if anything, of a more beautiful red, may be had by the 
amateur for a quarter of that sum. Of the decorated 
wares, which are in profusion, several small objects are, 
each in its way, “hors ligne.” Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful is a vase of about an inch and a half in diameter, 
bearing on its protuberant panse a delightful little blue 
gray dragon coiled up in iron red clouds, like a pet 
snake in cotton wadding. Another is a box in the form 
of a duck in real old Satsuma. The duck’s head and 
neck is in black. Dark blue, bright green, and gold are 
used on his wings, tail, and back, with a moderation 
that leaves their full value to the exquisite quality of the 
creamy paste and minutely crackled glaze. 


Amateur Photogeapip. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 


THE COLLODION PROCESS. 


THE collodion, or, as it is often called, the wet process 
of photography, has by no means been supplanted by the 
more modern Gelatine-Bromide methods. In all of the 
large commercial and photo-mechanical establishments 
it is not only still in vogue, but absolutely indispensable. 
This is the case both here and in Europe. It is worked 
in almost all of the small towns of the country, where 
time is no object and economy necessary. That of 
course implies that the wet plate is far less expensive 
than the commercial Bromide plates. I use it for all 
copying purposes, except for paintings, and get many 
more results in a day by its use, as both the develop- 
ment and the finishing of the negatives are much quicker. 
It, however, has the preference only in mechanical and 
commercial photography. So useful is it, however, and 
so many inquiries have come to this department about 
it, that I have concluded to describe the process as a 
guide to amateurs and possibly to some professionals. 
I shall describe the manipulation and refer by number 
to the formulas, and then give the formulas in as plain, 
untechnical phraseology as possible. 

We will go to the dark room (No. 1), taking in the 
left hand a glass plate (No. 2), upon which we propose 
to make the picture. Holding it in a level position, we 
pour upon it collodion (No. 3), letting it run from the 
right upper corner to the left gently toward us, then off 
at the right-hand lower corner. We let the surplus run 
quickly, then instantly level the plate again; put down 
the bottle of collodion, and still holding the plate in the 
left hand, gently touch it on the edge with the fingers of 
the right hand until it is “sticky.” As soon as the plate 
can be held in a horizontal position without the collodion 
flowing, it is ready to goin tothe bath. (No. 4). Plac- 
ing the collodionized plates upon the dipper (an in- 
strument for conveying the plate into the solution) with 
one steady, uninterrupted motion—not too rapid—pass 
it down into the solution. The coating of the plate will 
occupy from two to five or six minutes, depending 
largely upon the temperature, coating slowly when the 
bath is cold, more rapidly when it is warm. A gentle 
motion imparted to the plate when it first goes into the 
bath evolves the ether and alcohol, and gives a slight 
circulation to the solution. When the bath is in perfect 
order, which means in perfect harmony with the ex- 
citants of the collodion, the plate is softer and of a finer 
quality when left in even so long as ten minutes. The 
indication of the plate being perfectly coated is, that 
when exposed to an oblique light all “ greasiness ” dis- 
appears. At such time it is raised steadily and care- 
fully from the bath—never with a jerk or sudden mo- 
tion—and lifted from the dipper and placed in the plate- 
holder, or, as it is sometimes called, the “dark slide.” 
It is now taken to the camera, which has 
been focused upon the object to be photo- 
graphed. The exposure of the plate will 
vary of course with the light and sub- 
ject. If the picture is to be a view, it may 


be a matter of one, five or ten seconds; )) 

if a portrait, the time is usually longer, sf 
owing to the arrangement of light and ant 
shadow upon the figure. In my own =J = 
establishment with a 3 A Dalmeyer instru- —— 


ment—probably the quickest instruments 
known, the exposure will be from 5 to 30 





seconds ; upon a child with light draperies and light ac- 
cessories in from 2 to 5 seconds. Adults require a 
more careful disposition of the light and shade, intro- 
ducing for artistic purposes sometimes heavy shades. 
Exposure may run from 20 to 50seconds. Judgment in 
the matter will come only by experience. 

Having exposed the plate, it is returned to the dark 
room, taken promptly from the plate-holder and held in 
a horizontal position ; the developer (No. 5) is flowed in 
one continuous wave from the surface of the plate, avoid- 
ing, if possible, such excess as will carry any of the sil- 
ver away, the silver which is on the surface of the plate 
being a strong adjunct to the brilliant development of 
the image. The image quickly begins to appear, and 
continues to develop until all the details of the lights and 
shades both in the face and in the drapery are apparent. 
When this stage is reached, the plate is washed thorough- 
ly under the tap. Let me here remark that if the plate 
has been slightly over-timed and the image jumps up 
quickly upon the application of the developer, more brill- 
iancy and contrast can be added by a gentle rocking 
motion of the plate. If the exposure has been somewhat 
too short, and there is no opportunity to make another 
picture at the proper exposure, much softness can be ob- 
tained by holding the plate absolutely still, and as nearly 
level as possible. The reader will quickly infer from this 
that an under-exposed plate gives hardness and strong 
contrasts while an over-exposed one is likely to be soft 
and full of detail. I have always been an advocate of 
full exposure in the collodion process. Brilliancy should 
be secured by a proper arrangement of light, rather than, 
as is the habit with some photographers, by cutting 
short the exposure and securing the brilliancy at the ex- 
pense of artistic effect. 

The plate, having been well washed after development, 
can now be brought to the light if necessary, and placed 
in the clearing or “ fixing” bath. (7) After the plate is 
“ fixed”—which means after the unaffected bromo-iodide 
of silver which was in the film has been dissolved out, 
leaving the picture— it is well washed. Complete fix- 
ation will be indicated by the dissolving away of the 
white film, leaving underneath the gray, silvery deposit 
which makes the picture. Very much depends upon the 
thorough washing of the negative after fixation ; for, un- 
less the hypo-sulphate of soda is thoroughly eliminated, 
there will remain in the film the means of its own de- 
struction; hence the frequent fading and staining of 
collodion negatives. To wash negatives thoroughly in 
cold weather use warm water. The negative is then 
set up on edge in a rack to dry; of course in a place free 
from dust. The drying may be accelerated by heat, if 
necessary. My experience is, however, that the sponta- 
neous drying of the negative, unassisted by heat, retains 
more of the softness and best qualities of the negative. 
Extreme heat seems to harden the image and produce 
violent contrasts. When dry, the plate should be var- 
nished. This simple operation should be done with care 
to avoid streaks and waves, and one must always be on 
guard against that enemy of good photography—dust. 
The plate should be slightly warmed to prevent the var- 
nish from chilling or blooming. We now have our neg- 
ative ready to print, directions for which were given last 
month, 


NOTES AND FORMULAS. 


(1) Zhe ** Dark Room” is an apartment illuminated only by a 
feeble gas or candle-light, or by such daylight as is filtered of its 
chemical power through a sheet of yellow glass. 

(2) Zhe Glass.—For portraiture and ordinary landscape pho- 
tography, the best qualities of picture or window glass will suf- 
fice. There is an article sold by dealers in photographic materials 
known as photographic or negative glass, which is selected for 
the purpose and cut into the regular sizes used in the art, viz., 
stereoscopic, ‘quarter’ size, ‘‘half’’ size, ‘‘ fourfour,’’ etc., the 
latter being 614 x 8% inches, and the other sizes fractional parts, 
as their names suggest. For microscopic and scientific experi- 
ments, plate glass would be preferable. A quality known as 
‘* three-quarter white” plate, and only of the thickness of ordinary 
single thick window glass, has all the requisites for exact pho- 
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tography. When it is proposed to print photographs upon glass, 
for magic-lanterns or transparencies, plate glass is absolutely 
essential. 

All new glass should be placed for a few minutes in a strong 
solution of commercial nitric acid (say one ounce of nitric acid to 
three ounces of water), and then thoroughly washed in clean 
water. While wet, pour upon the glass a solution consisting of 
white of egg one ounce, and water twenty ounces ; drain it off 
into a separate bottle or clean filter, and set it up in a rack to dry. 
The albumen and water solution, before using 


g, should be very 
thoroughly beaten together. After the froth has subsided, filter 
the solution through a clean sponge, two or three thicknesses of 
linen, or, still better, filtering paper. The solution above-named 
will coat more plates than an amateur would be likely to need, 
Use fresh eggs and a newly made solution whenever coating 
plates, The plates so prepared will keep indefinitely. 

(3) Collodion is the vehicle by which the photographic chemicals 
are united upon the surface of the glass and the sensitive coating 
is produced. It is made by dissolving in equal or nearly equal 
proportions of sulphuric ether and alcohol, gun-cotton or pyroxy- 
line together with certain salts of potassium, cadmium, ammo- 
nium, etc., in the proportions named in the formula. Many 
formulas are published for this article to which great value is at- 
tached, some supposing that to their peculiar composition may be 
attributed the principal causes of failure or success, This is only 
in a degree true. Inferior or carelessly prepared chemicals used 
in any stage of the process impair results. I have fixed as a gen- 
erai principle in the preparation of collodion the proportion of 
1 grain of the exciting salts (in each ounce of collodion) to 
every 10 grains of silver inthe bath. To illustrate : if the silver 
bath solution is at 50°, or, more definitely, 50 grains of silver to 
each ounce of water, I would make the collodion so as to contain 
in each ounce of collodion 5 grains of the various salts of cad- 
mium, ammonium, etc.; or, another way of putting it, the bath 
should be ten times as strong as the collodion, The sensitizing 
salts should be selected with special reference to the peculiarities 
of the light or subjects, They can be made under one formula to 
cover almost all emergencies ; yet special kinds of work for ex- 
tremes of light or shadow can be improved by varying the com- 
binations of the exciting or sensitizing salts. For portraiture in a 
room of evenly diffused light, the iodide of cadmium as the prin- 
cipal excitant gives softness and delicacy to the image. Thus: 

I. Take of sulphuric ether, 1 ounce; of 95 per cent alcohol, 
I ounce; gun-cotton, 6 grains; iodide of cadmium, 4 grains ; 
bromide of cadmium, 2 grains. 

II, Sulphuric ether, t ounce; alcohol, 1 ounce ; gun-cotton, 6 
grains; iodide of cadmium, 3'¢ grains; bromide of potassium, 
2% grains. 

These two formulas give the utmost delicacy and transparency 
to the shadows, and work with rapidity, when preserving their 
proper relations to the silver bath solution, of which I shall speak 
in the proper place. If more brightness is desired to the image, 
instead of the iodide of cadmium put the same quantity of iodide 
ofammonium, If still greater contrasts are required use iodide 
of potassium in place of either the cadmium orammonium, The 
latter is favorable for copying engravings, maps, plans, etc., in 
which strong contrasts of white and black are desirable. It is 
well to prepare from all these formulas and then modify the 
results by mixing them in such proportions as the subjects or light 
may demand. Further combinations may be suggested. Under 
a feeble light, or where there are large masses of shadow, reduce 
the amount of the iodide salt one grain and increase the bromide 
one grain. 

(4) Zhe Silver Bath.—Make a solution in the proportion of 
60 grains of nitrate of silver to 1 ounce of water. Test the 
solution with litmus paper, and if slightly alkaline or neutral, add 
nitric acid to produce a faint red reaction to the paper. The best 
method is to add a few drops of chemically pure nitric acid to an 
ounce of water, and add this solution to the silver bath, a very 
few drops at atime. Then coat a plate with collodion and let it 
remain in the bath all night. The freshly made collodion can be 
used for this purpose, and thus both collodion and silver solution 
or bath be made ready for work at the same time. 

(5) Developing Solution.—This may be ready in stock solution 
of the simple sulphate of iron and water, and then reduced in 
strength and made ready for useeach day. For the stock solution 
take water, 16 ounces; sulphate of iron, 4 ounces; dissolve and 
filter. When wanted for use take stock solution, 1 ounce ; water, 
4 ounces ; acetic acid (No, 8), 1g ounce. The addition of about 
1 ounce alcohol to the above formula often facilitates the smooth 
flowing of the solution on the plate. It is particularly essential 
when the bath has been in long use and is ‘‘ saturated”’ with ether 
and alcohol from the plates. 

(6) Redeveloping Solution for adding vigor and intensity to 
the negative is made of water, I ounce ; pyrogallic acid, 1 grain ; 


citric acid, 1 grain. Pour into a small beaker or cupping glass 





about one ounce of this solution, and add, by means of a pipette, 
5 or 6 drops of a solution of 20 grains nitrate of silver dissolved 
in 1 ounce of water. Immediately flow this solution over the 
plate, occasionally returning the solution to the little beaker glass. 
As soon as the solution begins to assume a wine-color, it is acting 
with vigor on the negative, and should be 
closely watched, that the negative does not be- 
come too intense. When sufficiently dense 
throw away the solution and thoroughly wash 
both the negative and the glass. The latter 
should always be kept perfectly clean and free 
from any deposit from the redeveloping solu- 
tions. 

(7) The Fixing Bath is made in similar man- 
ner to that used in the dry-plate or gelatine- 
bromide process, but can be used stronger 
without detriment or injury to the collodion, 
as follows: water, 6 ounces ; hypo-sulphate of 
soda, t ounce, 
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A MODERN FRENCH HOUSE. 


OME time ago The Art Amateur gave 
under the heading “A French View of 
the American House,” extended 
notice of a series of articles in a French 


an 


periodical criticising severely, and not 





always justly, the typical American 
house. 
porary, Le Revue Illustre, has been publishing a similar 
series from the pen of M. A. Sandier, formerly of New 
York, on the modern French house in which many 


Latterly, our excellent contem- 


American ideas appear in French dress, and not always 
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DECORATIVE PANEL 


the better for it. It is more than interesting, it is likely 
to be extremely useful to trace, through M. Sandier’s 
articles, the nature of the influence which we may expect 
to exert in France, and, more especially, the forms in 
which it is likely to return to us, as our American cham- 
pagne does, with the French label on it. 

M. Sandier justifies his partial recourse to American 
and English models by the abuse witich has long been 
made in France of all the classic and archaic styles, un- 
fitted as they are, without great modification, for intro- 
duction into modern 
says, are not weighed down by tradition and prescribed 


domiciles. We Americans, he 


AFTER BOUCHER, SUITABLE FOR PAINTING IN 





usage. We know how to adopt modern improvements 
in house-fitting and to make their decoration secondary 
to them, knowing that the amusement of the eye is but a 
part, and not the principal part, of the object of furniture. 
We also tend to the use of modern motives in decora- 
tion drawn from our own surroundings, both natural 
and artificial; and in all this M. Sandier very properly 
considers that our example should be universally fol- 
lowed. 

In this general statement of the case he is undoubted- 
ly right, and we shall show that he is so in many special 
instances. Again, it will appear that his adaptations of 
American innovations occasionally take a more graceful 


(FOR SCHEME OF COLOR, SEE PAGE 128,) 


form than the originals. The color schemes suggested 
by him, in particular, are rational and harmonious. But, 
on the other hand, with his merciless French logic and 
love of system, he carries some of the crude notions of 
our decorators to the highest point of absurdity. He 
seems to have learned nothing of how to subordinate 
show to solid comfort; and, in. the matter of form, his 
designs, like most modern French designs for furniture 
and interior work, are ugly, and overloaded with mean- 
ingless ornamentction. ‘ 

Beginning with the vestibule, which he makes smaller 
and more furnished than is customary in France, we 








find at once something to applaud and also something to 
condemn. He would have the lower part of the walls 
wainscoted in oak, left of its natural color, the uppe: 
being covered with stamped leather of a harmonizing 
tone, applied in squares, and kept in place by flat oa! 
mouldings, giving the effect of a panelled surface. Th 

ceiling would be, again, of oak ; the floor of tiles or mar- 
ble squares, or mosaic; the door would have the upper 
portion of plain glass defended by a grill of wrought iron. 
Instead of a pendule he would apparently prefer an elec- 
tric dial of fatence supported by a bracket of wrought 


iron scroll-work, and relieved by a little gilding 


g, or by 


flowers in faience introduced in the scroll-work of th. 





OILS OR IN TAPESTRY DYES, 


support. A good notion of his is to have the door i 
three divisions, hinged so that only the larger central 01 
may be opened or all, in the latter case, securing t! 
freest entrance and exit on occasions when much com- 
pany is being entertained. So far, there is nothing 
find fault with, but he would give up the whole of o 
side of his small vestibule to a huge octagonal mirr 
with drawers beneath for brushes and things, such 


may be found in the public toilet-rooms of some of our 
hotels, but not, so far as we are aware, in any Ameri 
private house. It would be much better to have a n 


ror of reasonable size in an ornamental frame of car‘ 
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and gilded wood, or of wrought iron, since that material 
enters for so much into his decorative scheme. Either 
would have a very agreeable effect against the warm- 
toned stamped leather. 

As an alternative for this little vestibule he proposes 
an adaptation of the American veranda, which is not 
without its good points. He would have it fitted with 
sliding panels of Egyptian or Hindoo or Japanese open- 
work design, which might be replaced by glass in winter. 
Its walls might be faced with colored tiles, and he rec- 
ommends a fireplace in one corner, to which we might 
add a few hot-air pipes from the furnace which would 
give sufficient heat to transform the glazed veranda, in 
winter, into a conservatory. His peculiar Franco-Amer- 
ican notions as to the proper motives to use for decora- 
ion first show themselves plainly on the floor of this 

randa. He would have it of marble mosaic represent- 

¢ fox or wolf-skin rugs, butterflies and vines, these be- 

g, as he remarks, the objects naturally met with in the 

ace! 

The staircase, taking up the greater part of the hall, 

one of his least successful efforts. Carved all over 

ith chimeras, which are not even chimerical, like the 
dreams of a hasheesh-eater when the powers of the 
rug have been nearly exhausted, its frieze of painted 

)wer-pots, its balusters chipped and chamfered into 

e semblance of a New Caledonian war-club, its tapes- 

es hung from iron rings, its mock antique chairs and 

ipboards, are abominations, one and all. The hall 

iling, however, if a little simplified, might have a 

ther pretty effect. He supposes it divided by narrow 
inouldings of light wood (strips of young bamboo would 

iswer) into panels which are partly filled with con- 

ntional vines against a light blue background. The 
frame, in solid oak, has at each end a repetition of 

vese vine forms in hammered copper, while the sides 
re ornamented by copper bosses and an inlay of copper 

ire in vermiculated patterns. Either of these forms of 

ecoration, if carried completely around the ceiling, 

would be far preferable to both. 

Entering the salon, the scheme of color, in which 
pink, light red, and copper are the prevailing tones, is 
excellent. But the ornamentation, “taken from the 
personal adornments of woman’’—ribbons, fans, laces, 
festoons of pearls and jewels—is simply atrocious. The 
piano, usually of a dark wood, making a spot in this 
lightly-colored room, he would have painted sea-green, 
light red, aventurine, or some other harmonizing tint ; 
but the customary expedient of casting over it a piece of 
drapery of the required tone seems to us better. His 
ceiling, with deep caissons, round the mouldings of 
which small electric lamps are to be disposed, lighting 
up the red and gold ornamentation of the interspaces, is 
good, but likely to be expensive. The portiéres and 
window-curtains which, he says, “ are the grace of the 
salon,” he, nevertheless, makes as little graceful as pos- 
sible by looping them up with chains and rings till they 
look in his designs like the painted drapery of a theatre 
drop-curtain. His choice of stuffs is bad: red plush 
portiéres, with chains and collars embroidered in gold, 
and pink plush wall-panels with laurels in applique. 
The furniture he would have painted and inlaid with 
gilt copper. The mantel, in yellow Sienna marble, is 
carved to imitate a piece of padded upholsterer’s work. 
\ canopied divan, with its canopy upheld by a Houston 
Street halberd, is another remarkably foolish idea. 

The library, which comes next the salon on his plan, 
has a circular fireplace like the bore of a cannon, sur- 
mounted by a mirror in a frame of marquetry represent- 
ing—envelopes and quill pens! Quite as fantastical, 
though of a prettier effect, are the door and window 
draperies, with appliqué borders representing chess- 
men in red and white on a dark ground. Walnut, re- 
lieved by a little marquetry and a few filets of black 
wood, is recommended for walls, ceiling, and book- 
cases, 

M. Sandier very properly objects to the dark colors 
and heavy forms too general in dining-room furniture 
and decorations. These are, certainly, no aids to diges- 
tion. But in following out his absurd system of boring 
one with representations of the very things which he is 
likely to have actually under his eyes, he falls Into a 
still worse error. He would have his dining-room dado 
patterned with fish, the wall-panels with vegetables, 
and birds for the frieze. He goes so far as to copy the 
bad taste of the ancient Romans, and asks that the re- 
cess over the buffet be painted with marrow-bones, 
chicken-wings and shreds of celery. 

This freakish ornamentation is not the worst of the 
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peculiarities of the “ modern house,” as illustrated and 
described by M. Sandier. The love of harsh forms 
leads him, and many others of his nationality, to chop 
and carve the woodwork, necessarily straight-lined 
enough, into triangles, quadrangles, angles re-entrant 
and salient, and to arrange draperies throughout in stiff 
and broken folds. Over-elaboration of detail and a 
strong tendency to scatter shining and glittering sur- 
faces everywhere are also to be charged against it; but 
at least a certain movement of thought is visible in it, 
and, as we have already said, a moderation in color 
which it would be well for American decorators to 
emulate, ROGER RIORDON. 


HINTS ABOUT ART GALLERIES. 





“ A MUSEUM, which for architectural reasons cannot be 
sacrificed, demands high ceilings ; but it is admitted now 
that, apart from this consideration, the ceiling of an art 
gallery should be low,” said Mr. Henry O. Avery, the ar- 
chitect and decorator of the new Ortgies galleries. “ Low 
ceilings are better for the light; they render picture 
viewing not a task but a pleasure, and give to the rooms 
an appearance of comfort.” 

“What are the heights of the different galleries in 
New York ?” 

“ The Lenox is 40 feet ; the Academy, 22 feet ; Gou- 
pil’s, 21 feet; Yandell’s, 24 feet, and Lanthier’s, 22 feet. 
Fifteen years ago the ceiling of the Avery Gallery was 
lowered to 16 feet.” 

“In galleries like these new ones of Ortgies, will the 
proportions not demand greater height ?” 

“No; because the site allows for three large galleries 
on the ground floor. Their height has been carefully 
considered with reference to the proportions of notable 
galleries abroad, and 16 feet, while it will not be out of 
proportion for the size of the rooms, adapts the galleries 
to another important use, which I will explain: Some 
works of art can be shown to better advantage ina small 
room than in a large one, and sometimes there is need of 
classification for purposes of exhibition. To this end 
the large galleries will be provided with dwarf partitions 
that can be swung from the walls and bolted in the cen- 
tre. The Academy of Design, I believe, has the only 
example of such dwarf partitions in this country. This 
is in its large west room, and was removed during the 
last exhibition for the first time in many seasons. It, by 
the way, is an advantage that may be commended for 
the single large galleries to be found in the smaller cities, 
where more contracted spaces are sometimes desirable.” 

“ How do you divide the height of your wall space ?” 

“ Above the wainscoting, which will be of ebony, there 
will be but two lines of pictures; so, you see, there will 
be no ‘skying.’ The elliptical cove will be retained, 
because it has been universally adopted after many ex- 
periments and failures. Itcasts the minimum of shadow 
and reflects the maximum of light. Flat and square 
ceilings have never proved successful. A prominent 
gallery in this city has been placed at great disadvatage 
by its flat ceiling, introduced to set off some decorative 
scheme ; there is rich carving on the ceiling and a very 
beautiful frieze. But the flat ceiling obliterates the de- 
tails of the carving and obscures the frieze by its 
shadow.” 

“ But is an art gallery the proper place to introduce a 
decorative scheme ?” 

“ The less decorative work in a picture gallery the bet- 
ter. The most celebrated private art galleries of Paris 
and London have returned to simplicity. The Georges 
Petit galleries of Paris are a model of quiet dignity.” 

“ How will the cove be treated ?” 

“It will rise with a graceful line from the walls up to 
the ceiling, containing the dome light of the skylights, 
and will be overlaid with tints of old gold, but in no pat- 
tern, The motive of the decoration—if one may use the 
term—is gold and black—ebony being the wood best 
adapted to an art gallery. Gold and black are diamet- 
rically opposed in feeling; but these will be reconciled 
by the tinted wall-hangings of heavy corded reps. As 
this reconciliation, however, is still in the experimental 
stage, we will not speak too definitely about i 

“ Has the question of lighting the art galleries been 
determined ?” 

“In theory, yes; in practice, no. Electric light was 
given an official test in the Salon for one season. The 
report of the French authorities was unfavorable from 
an artistic, and, consequently, the chief point. Theonly 
advantage was in the economy of heat.” 





“ Remembering certain crushes at art exhibitions, I 
feel that to be a great advantage.” 

“Proper ventilation is not, by any means, out of the 
question. There is a system of patent skylights which 
can be opened to the air instantaneously or gradually by 
an ingenious system of cogs. By the arrangements pre- 
pared for heating, hot and cold air are admitted at the 
bottom together. Ventilators are inserted by the side of 
the registers ; the heated air will certainly rise and seek 
the skylight openings, and whether the vitiated air rises to 
the top or falls to the floor, its exits are provided. This 
provision for ventilation is very important, for it allows for 
the proper use of the gas in lighting, which will be kept 
in the galleries.” 

« Where else could it be placed ?” 

“Behind the dome light, as was done in the R. L. 
Stewart Gallery, to avoid the excessive heat.” 

“The dome light is distinct from the skylight ?” 

“Yes. All galleries are lighted by a skylight. But 
the direct sunlight which the skylight admits needs to be 
regulated. It is too intense. It needs at once to be 
concentrated and to be diffused. For a long time it was 
considered that the inner light was superfluous, that the 
structural frame that supported it cast shadows. That 
was proven erroneous. No gallery light is now consid- 
ered perfect without it. To show how necessary it is, 




















MOTIVE BY LEROUX, ADAPTED FOR A STAINED- 
GLASS WINDOW, 


as you have probably observed, in galleries where it is 
not permanently provided, frames covered with Chinese 
silk, linen or muslin are stretched. These answer the 
same end—the softening and diffusing of light.” 

“*Dome light’ gives an incorrect impression.” 

“ That is the technical term. It is a flat dome—in fact, 
merely an inner light. It should be of plain, ground 
glass. There have been several attempts to improve the 
fashion of decorating dome lights ; but, artistically, this 
is a mistake. Even ‘ bulls-eyes’ confuse their light by 
casting counter-rays. I should add also, for the benefit 
of visitors to picture galleries, that the dome light pre- 
vents draughts, which are as objectionable as heat,” 


AN EXHIBITION WINDOW. 





A FINE stained-glass window, manufactured by the 
Tiffany Glass Co. for Bradstreet, Thurber & Co., of 
Minneapolis, has just been completed, and will be shown 
at the Minneapolis Exhibition. Itis intended for a stair- 
landing, which accounts for its large size and nearly 
square form, it measuring five by six feet. The subject 
is from the celebrated picture of the “ Vestal” in the 
Corcoran Gallery, at Washington (illustrated herewith), 
adapted to stained glass by one of the artists employed 





by L. C. Tiffany & Co. The single figure of the 
Vestal stands by the side of a stream in front of an 
altar laden with fruits and flowers, and holds up the sieve, 
from which, as the story goes, the water refuses to run, 
thus miraculously testifying to her innocence of the 
charges made against her. There is an architectural 
background of two rows of pillars with a marble balus- 
trade uniting those at the rear, the space above being 
open to the sky. The figure is thus relieved partly 
against the bright blue sky, partly against the russet 
tones of the weather-beaten marble. The draperies are 
green for the under-garment, blue for the veil, a fold 
of which is gracefully drawn over the back of the head, 
The execution is, as usual with this firm, unexceptionally 
good. The greater part of the composition is in 
mosaic glass of the best American make, enamel paint 
being very sparingly used except on the face and hands. 





TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


LESSONS IN 


II, 

AT the conclusion of my remarks last month we had 
arrived at the stage when the actual business of coloring 
commences. We will suppose the work laid out to be 
the painting of a large-leaved begonia for the back of a 
chair. The study given in the supplement, for china- 
painting, will answer very well. Indicate the design on 
the canvas by means of transfer paper or pouncing. 
Select a small chisel-shaped brush, and, with the brown 
red, go over the whole outline firmly and clearly ; keep 
it as fine as the brush will allow and darker than nec- 
essary when finished. Let the brush be well filled with 
color quite undiluted. This outline is intended to be 
rather conventional in treatment, for all the niceties in 
drawing must be strictly and intelligently adhered to. 
In tracing and transferring a design it is easy to lose 
its characteristics ; but these can easily be restored in 
the outlining. You cannot correct mistakes in color. 

When you have finished the entire outline leave it to 
dry. In the mean time mix your tints ready for paint- 
ing. In order to appreciate the true value and depth of 
color available in the dyes, it is a good plan to try them, 
for reference, on a spare piece of canvas. Scrub a little 
of each color quite pure well into the texture; you will 
find a great difference in them when perfectly dry. 
It is not at ail difficult to get used to this in the 
working. Some pieces of canvas should also be kept 
handy for the purpose of trying the mixed tints, which 
otherwise may mislead you. Prepare some medium, ac- 
cording to the directions already given ; it is more con- 
venient for use if put in a glass which has a lip to it. 
For the dark shade of green mix raw Sienna with Prus- 
sian blue; put enough of the former to keep the tint 
warm; add also a very little of the liquid medium. Next 
mix the darker chrome with a dash of Prussian blue and 
rather more medium. For the pale shades use spring- 
time green and light chrome in different proportions and 
diluted more or less with medium. These will consti- 
tute the yellow shades. For the lightest parts a cool 
blue tint is wanted. Turquoise blue, a good deal diluted, 
answers the purpose; but a similar shade can be ob- 
tained by mixing a liftle cobalt blue with plenty of liquid 
and a mere touch of neutral tint. Two or three shades 
of bluish tints must be mixed. Keep your brushes sep- 
arate for the two sets of color, and also use different 
ones for light and dark shades. Have a glass of water 
by your side to rinse them in and some soft white rag. 

The outline being dry—to dry thoroughly it will take 
at least an hour or two—begin by scrubbing in the 
palest blue tint for the cool lights. It will be well at first 
to leave the highest lights untouched; they can easily 
be broken at the last if needful. Your brush must be 
well filled, and the tint absolutely scrubbed in ; otherwise 
it will dry spotty and weak. When you have covered 
the broader lights, use the next tint at once while the 
first is wet ; by this means they will blend and impart a 
delightful mystery to the shading. When the blue 
shades are laid, the work must be allowed to dry again; 
otherwise the yellow and blue greens will run into each 
other and make the whole thing monotonous. 

The great secret of painting foliage effectively is to 
avoid monotony. For this reason it is well to introduc« 
a withered leaf painted entirely with chromes, raw Sien- 
na and brown red. When the blue greens are dry, pro- 
ceed as before with the yellow tints; some touches o! 
pure pale chrome in places will tell well. . Begin with 
the lighter shades, starting a little way over the part al- 
ready painted. As you approach the darkest parts, pu' 
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them in boldly and fearlessly, but taking care that they 
do not spread too far into the lights. 

These tones are sure to require retouching and 
strengthening. When this has been done and any part 
has been repainted that required more modelling, turn 
your attention next to the veining of the leaves, which is 
always found strongly marked in a begonia, and is al- 
most invariably red. Take some vermilion and dilute it 
slightly, except for the deepest markings, where it may 
be used pure. With an outlining brush paint in care- 
fully the network of veins. If the painting is really dry 
before this is done, the color will keep 
its purity and the effect will be charm- 
ing. 

Figures chosen must not be too 
small, as this increases the difficulties, 
The compositions of Watteau and 
Boucher both afford admirable designs. 
The Boucher panel given on the first 
page of this department will be found 
. suitable companion to the many 
thers by the same master which have 
been published in former numbers of 
[he Art Amateur. That quaint yet 
simple costume of a Marguerite would 
be effective, no less so than the double- 
page design of a mediaval hunter with 
sross-bow, given in one of the supple- 
ment sheets of the present issue. 

The Boucher design is well suited 
for a wall decoration when enlarged 
o the proper dimensions. It can also 
be used for a screen or portiére, if the 
ittle group on the left-hand side is 
mitted ; but in this case the rope at- 
ached to the goat’s neck must also be 
eft out, and the branch above his head 
must not project nearly so much. If 
.dapted for a portiére, a scroll or floral 
order must be added top and bottom 
o make it the required length. The 
lower border should be somewhat the 
wider. Designs suited for the purpose 
nay be found in the back numbers of 
[he Art Amateur. For executing this panel, commence 
by making a careful tracing of the enlargement. Trans- 
fer this to the canvas according to my directions last 
month. Fine wool canvas will be most suitable on ac- 
count of the extreme delicacy of the figure-painting. 
Outline the figures with a very fine brush in brown red. 
Indicate the outline of the hair in raw umber. Now put 
in the sky—a very pale blue; use cobalt, much diluted, 
and mix well with it a slight touch of emerald green. 
Next put in the clouds; mix neutral tint with raw um- 
ber, dilute and graduate according to copy. Near the 





horizon line introduce a very pale yel- 
owish tint. Now put in the trees, 
varying the tints as much as possible ; 
for the light parts spring-time green 
and pale chrome, for the strong parts 
mix medium chrome and raw Sienna 
with Prussian blue. Use also olive 
green and Italian earth; probably some 
Cassel earth in the deepest shadows 
will be required. For the trunk and 
branches you will need raw umber and 
Vandyck brown. Use flesh tint diluted 
for the figures, and shade with raw 
umber and neutral tint; for the hair 
yellow ochre, raw umber, and a little 
black, The wings should be painted 
in prismatic colors. For the grapes use 
lake and Prussian blue mixed. The 
goat should be tan ard white, the white 
part just tinted with a suspicion of yel- 
low ochre diluted with a great deal of 
water, The tan color can be made by 
using raw Sienna, raw umber, and 
black. 

For the design of the Sportsman, choose a medium- 
ribbed linen canvas of an écru shade. Make a careful 
outline of the whole drawing in tints approximate to the 
coloring to be employed. Let the doublet be rich dark 
blue, the knee-breeches pale blue. Violet blue makes 
a cood color for the doublet; to enrich it in the darkest 
shadows add a little burnt Sienna when the blue is quite 
dry. For the high lights use turquoise blue ; be careful 
to blend the shades well. The knee-breeches should be 
painted in turquoise blue ; dilute it for the lighter parts, 





The elbow and shoulder-puffs, also collar and band 
down the front of doublet, may match the knee-breeches, 
The cap, belt, gloves, and top-boots are a rich tan color. 
Use for these yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, and black. For 


the complexion mix a little yellow ochre with the diluted 
flesh tint to make it swarthy. Shade with raw umber and 
neutral tint. Paint the hair and moustache black ; for this 
purpose use raw umber and neutral tint. For the 
bow Vandyck brown and raw umber. The duck 
allows of the introduction of some effective coloring ; 
the breast and throat are gray, white and brown; use 





DETAIL OF SERMON-CASE, BY SARAH WYNFIELD HIGGIN (PLATE 630), ENLARGED 


TO SHOW THE WORKING, 


raw umber and neutral tint separate and diluted for 
these and the fluffy underpart of the wings and tail ; 
leave the high lights almost white. The fect are a 
rich orange ; use cadmium pure, and shade a little with 
raw umber. Use Prussian blue and emerald green for 
the wings; put them on separately to obtain the brilliant 
sheen necessary for a good effect. EMMA HAYWOOD, 


ONE frequently sees a fringe sewn round the top edge 
of the altar-cloth where there has been no superfrontal. 
This is altogether wrong. The origin of fringe was the 


— 





EMBROIDERY MOTIVE, FROM AN OLD VASE OF ROUEN FATENCE. 


ravelling out of the materza/l ztsel/f as a graceful pen- 
dant to any drooping form. Fringe, therefore, cannot 
be held consistent at the top edge of anything. The 
same argument favors the necessity for employing the 
principal colors used in the ground and needlework 
in the fringe, as it affects to be the untwisted threads 
of the whole cloth. Where there is no superfrontal, 
and a finish is desirable at the upper edge of the 
cloth, it is well for the embroiderer to remember that a 
thick silk cord is the proper thing to sew round it. 
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THE accompanying enlarged detail of the pomegran- 
ate, which shows very plainly the mode of working, will 
be found useful in connection with the full-sized design 
for the sermon-case cover, for which it is to be used, 
which is given in supplement plate 630. To complete this 
interesting series of church-hangings 
with the pomegranate motive, Miss 
Sarah Wynfield Higgin will contribute 
a design for an altar-frontal in the same 
style, which will be published in our 
next issue. Perhaps it would be more 
in natural sequence to have given it in 
the present number of The Art Ama- 
teur, but it seemed likely that some of 
our readers might wish to embroider 
the cover for the sermon-case in time 
to use it as a Christmas present, so we 
have found it best to give it now. 


LONG-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 





THERE are different methods of pro- 
ceeding in long-stitch embroidery, al- 
though these can hardly be called rules. 
Patterns to be represented in shades of 
Jioss mostly partake of florid and ir- 
regular outlines, which may be wrought 
in as many ways as there are needle- 
women of taste and judgment to exert 
their skill uponthem. A few principles 
to start upon may be stated, however, 
which will refer to nearly every object 
for Medieval embroidery : 

The upper side, upon which the light 
falls, of any flower or form, should be 
always worked in the lightest shade. 

Stems should be of a light or medium 
shade, but never very dark. 

The shades in scrolls, leaves, and conventional forms 
should be few and arbitrary, 7. ¢., clearly distinct from 
each other. 

The shades in draperies may be of any number, but 
the high light should always be full four degrees “gh/er 
than the shade worked against it. 

As all things describe a wider space on the outer than 
the inner side, it should be born in mind that the stitches 
in embroidery should be taken from the outside edge, and 
directed toward the centre. 

If the figure be of equal sides, the first stitch should 
be taken in the very centre of the edge, 
and first one side and then the other 
worked /vom this stitch, 

In working leaves and scrolls the 
stitches should always be taken in a 
slanting direction. 

The edges of leaves are usually 
worked first, and the dark shade filled 
in to the centre vein afterward—grace- 
fully streaking the light, as we have 
before observed. To embroider shaded 
objects in straight stitches on the 
satin-stitch principle is wrong, and at 
variance with the rules of nature as 
well as art. 

Veins of leaves, whether of gold or 
silk, should always be worked last, and 
where a scroll of fJasséng, or other 
kind of gold, is carried through a leaf, 
as in the illustrated example just named, 
it should not be wrought till the silk 
embroidery is perfected. Edging the 
needlework should be the fiza/ opera- 
tion, and it should be executed with 
great care, for a clumsy outline will seriously affect the 
value of either the most elaborate couching or the 
finest embroidery in long-stitch that was ever done. 





Most of our leading architects are adopting the an- 
cient style of ornament in church decoration, and, where 
they are consulted in the matter of vestments, en- 
courage, and very properly, a preference for works of 
the needle which are in character with the building 
wherein it is intended that they are to be used. 
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FLEMISH MAIDEN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. AFTER THE PAINTING BY E. TOUDOUZE., 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT IN MINERAL COLORS, SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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fina Painting. 


THE FLEMISH MAID. 









IKE the 
metta design 
in the October 
number, _ this 
figure is especi- 

ally intended for painting 
on china, though it may 
be used with effect both for oil 


Fiam- 


and water-colors. The coloring 
to be observed in painting is as 
follows: The background is a 
warm gray tone, especially dark 
behind the figure, as indicated in 
the engraving. A slight sugges- 
tion of figured damask curtains 
or wall-hanging is seen in parts, 
which will be very effective if 
carried out in a darker shade of 
the same gray. The dress is of 
light blue wool cloth, with puffed 
sleeves of 
white © silk, 
and bands of 
black velvet 
trimming on 
te arms and neck. The head-dress 
is of thin polished brass studded 

th jewels. A ribbon of pale 
mon-pink satin is hung around 
The lady holds a 

ge tea-rose in her hand, and is 
scated in a chair of old oak. An 

iber plush cloak falls in graceful 
Her 
hair is light reddish gold, and com- 
pexion fair. 


shoulders. 


ds around her as she sits. 


Begin by drawing carefully the 
outline of the figure with a hard 
lead-pencil, and then proceed with 
the background. For the general 
tone lay in a medium shade of gray 
made with ivory black and sky blue, 
using a little yellow in the lighter 
parts, and deepening the effect be- 
hind the figure. For the chair use 
yellow brown subdued with sepia. 
Paint the head-dress with orange 
yellow, made pale by washing the 
color thinly in the high lights, and 
in the shadows add a little sepia. 
The dress is painted with sky blue 
or dark blue thinly washed on, In 
t! 
black with the blue. 


» shadows mix a little gray or 
For the black 
velvet ribbons use ivory black, and 
scratch out the high lights with a 
penknife. The white drapery is 

shaded with a delicate tone of gray, made by mixing sky 
blue with gray black. Paint the face with flesh red No. 2, 
mixing yellow and gray, adding more red in the cheeks 
and lips. For the hair use brown ochre. Lay in the 
general tone of the first, and add the shadows and small 
It is better to dabble the flesh at 
first, rather than stipple it, if you can use the dabber 
skilfully. 


details afterward. 
In finishing, stipple the half-tints and features. 
The rose is painted with flesh red thinly washed on, 
al l 


drapery is treated in similar manner. 


The salmon-colored 
A little gray may 


is shaded with the same. 


be used advantageously in the half-tints. 


TME SWEETBRIER AND BEGONIA STUDIES. 
THE following treatment is recommended for the de- 
Sign of sweetbrier given in the Supplement Plate 634: 
The background is of sky blue blended into bluish gray. 
Work on 
For the 


One can use for it gray No. 1 with sky blue. 

the background color in bold blended touches. 
sweetbrier blossoms use carmine No. I, putting on two 
washes where a deep tint is needed, and for gray shad- 
ows mix a little apple green with the carmine. For the 
Stamens use sepia and touches of orange yellow, placing 


the latter color directly on the white of thechina. Place 


touches of mixing yellow and grass green in the centres 
of the flowers. Use grass green, shading with brown 
green, for the calyxes. Mixa little blue with grass green 
for the leaves in shadow, shading with brown green and 
a little deep purple mixed. Green No. 7 can be used 
for some of the darkest leaves, and a little mixing yellow 
added will give light olive tints, but use the green care- 
fully as it sometimes scales if worked on too heavily, 
Brown green alone can be used for some of the leaves. 
Touches of iron violet on the edges of some of the ma- 
ture leaves, and brown green and iron violet can be used 
on the stems and thorns. Outline the work with brown 
green or with brown No. 17 and deep purple mixed. 

In the begonia design (Supplement Plate 635) a back- 
ground of greenish gray may be put on with light gray 
and touches of apple green so blended as to produce 
soft effects. For the delicate blush tints on the flower- 
petals use light carmine or English rose put on in pale 
touches, shading them with gray made by mixing apple 
green with either of these pinks. For the stamens use 
orange yellow. Shade the stems with the shading gray 
just mentioned, adding a little violet of iron for the red- 
dish touches on them. For the leaves use grass green, 
shading with brown green. Also brown green, shading 
with the same, and a little deep blue mixed ; and for gray- 
ish tints mix a little deep purple with brown green or 


DESIGN FOR CHINA PAINTING, 
ALSO SUITABLE FOR SILVER 


CHASING, 





grass green. Outline with brown green or with deep 
purple and brown No. 17 mixed. 


IN painting in monochrome or “en camaieu,” as it is 
sometimes called, the two easiest colors to use are red 
brown and iron violet. A very good effect can be ob- 
tained for figures in monochrome with a ground of very 
light carmine No. 1, the figures being in very light gray, 
retouched with brown gray, and the accessories, such as 
drapery, foliage, etc., being in very light-colored tints. 
Properly speaking this is not monochrome, but the fig- 
ures are tinted only with gray, so it can pass by that 
name. The plate design given above, if enlarged, is a 
very suitable subject for monochrome decoration, 


LIGHT yellows scale very easily; the dark yellows, be- 
ing less fusible, need to be used moderately thin in the 
first painting, for the first fire develops them; at the sec- 
ond firing they increase in depth, and if they are too 
heavily loaded they cannot be made lighter again. 


IN firing it is safest to place plates upside down in the 
kiln. 
edges are a little too thin, and if placed right side up 
there is danger of dirt settling and making spots. 


If stood on edge they may crack or scale, if the 


THE SNOWBERRY JUG. 


THE decoration of the milk-jug illustrated herewith is 
shown in detail, full working size, in the supplement plate 
No. 633. The snow- 


berries are deep 
green, the stalks 
brown, the large 
berries white, the 
small ones light 
green, the flowers 


pinkish on the out- 
side, inside yellow 
For the 
brown 


white. 
leaves add 
green to emerald 


green, tracing the 





veins with a sharp 
point while the color 
is still fresh. For the inside of the flowers leave the white 
of the china with a touch or two of pale yellow in the cen- 
tre; for the outside, buds and outline use purple No. 2. 
For the green berries add a little brown green to apple 
Shade and outline the 
Use dark brown for the 
Outline the leaves with brown Add 

black to brown green for the handle 


green, outlining with the same. 
white berries with gray No. 2. 
stalks. green. 
and base of the jug. The shape il- 
lustrated is six and one half inches 
high and comes in china for deco- 
rating. Use celadon, dark blue or 
light yellow for tint. If desired, a 
good effect may be given by outlin- 
ing and veining the design and or- 
namenting the handle with gold. 


THE NASTURTIUM STUDY, 





IN painting the study given as 
the frontispiece of the present num- 
ber, if a background is required, a 
medium shade of blue gray will be 
The 


nasturtiums represented are of vari- 


appropriate and harmonious. 


ous shades; some are pale yellow, 
others a deeper yellow and orange, 
while the darkest are rich brownish 
red. ‘The leaves are a rather light 
warm tone of green, and the stems 
are lighter still, and more yellow in 
quality. , Use for the background 
equal parts of sky blue and gray. 
For the lightest yellow nasturtiums, 
use a pale wash of mixing yellow. 
In shading, introduce a darker tone 
of the same subdued with a soft 
gray. In painting the deeper yellow 
nasturtiums, use orange yellow, 
making the tones pale for the lighter 
parts. In the deep reddish-brown 
flowers, use orange red subdued 
with sepia. Where a more decided 

crimson tone is desired, carmine 
may be substituted for orange red, but must be used 
with great care. Gray half-tints will be found very ef- 
fective in shading these flowers, and for this purpose any 
of the ordinary gray tones may be used. For the green 
leaves and stems, use apple green shaded with brown 
green. In painting the stems, make a pale wash for the 
local tone, and shade with the same, adding brown 


green toned with black or gray. 


IN reply to many requests we give below a list of 
Hancock's moist water-colors for painting on china: 
Deep azure blue, outremer turquoise, German brown, 
olive brown, Brunswick brown, sepia, Van Dyck brown, 
deep black, gray black, carmine, royal purple, deep 
green, rose-leaf green, light Sévres, dark orange, pearl 
gray, red, Persian yellow, strong yellow, white enamel, 
These colors are used in the same man- 
ner as ordinary water-colors, no spike oil or oil of laven- 


China megilp. 


der being necessary. 

WHITE heat is the highest possible temperature at 
which porcelain can be baked —3200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
It cannot be obtained in 
Only specially prepared colors (col- 


or 1260 degrees centigrade. 
ordinary furnaces. 
ors for “grand feu”) can resist this heat, and much 
knowledge and experience are needed to apply them. 
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©ld Books and Dets 


BOOKBINDING SINCE 1801. 


I, 

OUISIANIAN slaves under 
whose care children went to 
the school-house were vain 
of the books that they carried 
in a strap or in a net-worked 
bag, and they took pains to 
dress them in Madras or silk 
of their mistresses’ gowns. 
They were fastidious in the 
arrangement of various stuffs 
on the cover of a book, and 
though they had never heard 
of mosaic, made pictures in 

patches of the voracious Compeer Bouqui, the Cali- 

ban, and the amiable Mamzelle Calinda, the Ariel of 

Louisiana folklore. It is traditional that there were 

good ideas in the crowd of these chance artists, but the 





art is now a lost art. 

The books of the Colonial printers were better bound 
than are the books of the present time. In their ante- 
mundane state they knew nothing of “ case-binding,” a 
great fad of progress whereby a book and its covers are 
distinct objects, as distinct as a bonnet and an umbrella. 
They moulded a paste board cover on a pamphlet, even 
as Jouvin moulds a glove on a hand. 

Now there are workmen who bind leaves and there 
are workmen who make “cases.” ‘There are factories 
where “cases” are turned out by machinery in various 
sizes of books, from folio to minimo, They may be 
bought by wholesale and kept at hand for the books to 
be glued in them; it is cheaper, but—an unbound book 
is cheapest and better. 

If sumptuary laws were to be enacted, they would do 
well to prohibit as pernicious (for untutored minds) 
a book like that on “ La Reliure,” by Octave Uzanne, 
which counsels ornament, calls for the silken stuffs of 
Persia, lauds in its pleasing eighteenth-century style 
artists of festoons and astragals ; it is the “ Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin ” of bibliopegy. It praises Amand be- 
cause Amand knows how to make a mosaic and how to 
blend colors, but Amand does not know the art of 
bookbinding. It is out of date to praise the classics, I 
know, but modern bookbinders must look to their 
classics. Grolier has been praised so much for the in- 
terlacing gold lines that are the distinctive ornaments of 
his books that “ Grolier style” is taken to apply to orna- 
ment and nothing more. It should not be. Ornament 
aside, the books made for Grolier had solidity and 
elegance; Roger Payne’s books solidity without ele- 
gance; Clovis Eve's books elegance without solidity. 
The English and American binders, imbued with the 
practical, earth-to-earth idea, that a book is made to be 
read and should open easily and remain open at any 
page, make covers that have to lie flat upon a table. 
And the covers lie flat upon a plane, inexorably, whether 
the body of the book follows or not, like the wings of a 
butterfly on a board. Henry Beraldi says “a well- 
bound book must not be able to open” to express 
something similar to the “clinging” of a well-fitted 
gown. Grolier’s books were bound in that way; the 
book and its covers were one, not separable, and the 
edges were curved with a grace that comes of having 
one’s heart in one’s work. 

Marius-Michel, students and teachers of bookbinding, 
make a gilding that for splendor and durability chal- 
lenge comparison, and a covering that is so heavy, 
lacking so much of the Grolier quality, that with a 
lettering it is like a tombstone with an epitaph. It was 
for that reason that I gave them Lemerre's “ Le Tom- 
to bind and no other. 


> 


beau de Theophile Gautier’ 
Lortic is to me the best disciple that Grolier ever had, 
and when I was at Chantilly, Mgr. le duc d’Aumale 
showed me a book that was bound and decorated by 
Lortic and gilded by Marius-Michel. It was like a 
blade of Damascus in a hilt by Paul Meurice. 

Lortic is no longer at work; his sons have caught the 
knack of binding a book gracefully and well, but that 
they have not inherited their father’s aptness at deco- 
ration was shown in the binding of the vellum copy of 
“ A Decree of Starre Chamber,” made specially for an 
exhibition of modern bookbindings at the Grolier Club. 
If the elder Lortic’s mosaic bindings have not in the 
future the money value of Trautz-Bauzonnet’s, it will be 


ore AOS WAS OA 


because of the relative rarity of the latter’s mosaic work ; 
there are scarce examples of bookbinding as there are 
scarce examples of books. 

It would not be necessary to say, if the error in judg- 
ment were not often made by cataloguers, book collectors, 
and others who-should know better, that Bertrand, 
David, Roussell, are not to be classed with Lortic, 
Chambolle-Duru, Marius-Michel. Bertrand made the 
corners of his bindings round: it was pretty while it was 
novel ; David had original ideas of decoration; Rous- 
selle imitated every style of decoration. They might have 
become great artists; they yielded to the temptation of 
working for booksellers, for American booksellers in 
particular. They have bound many books, but at a sacri- 
fice of conscientiousness. HENRI PENE Du BOIs. 

: ART MAGAZINES. 

A DELICATE etching after Albert Moore’s picture, 
‘The Dreamers,” forms the frontispiece of the October MAGa- 
ZINE of ART (Cassell & Co.). There is an illustrated article on the 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, and others on ‘* Nicholas 
Poussin,” on ‘‘ Current Art,” ‘‘ Sienna,” and “ French Furniture 
in the Eighteenth Century.” There is a full-page wood engrav- 
ing after F. M. Bogg’s ‘‘ En Mer,” and much other interesting 
matter, literary and artistic. 


THE PORTFOLIO (Macmillan & Co.) continues to 
maintain its high rank among English art publications. The 
September number has an excellent photogravure of a pretty 
child’s head in marble, French work of the last century, evidently, 
and attributed to J. A. Houdon. Haerlem is illustrated by clever 
pen sketches of Reginald Blomfield. The series of illustrated 
articles on ‘‘ Scottish Painters” is continued. There is a fair 
etching of ‘‘ Evening near Harrow” and an extra photogravure 
of a picture by S. Bough, ‘‘ Holmweod Common.” 


SoME plaques in bronze by Oscar Roty are illustrated 
in Paul Leroi’s article on the Salon in the number of L’ART for 
September 1st. An interesting article on ‘‘ Industrial Art in the 
Provinces " follows, from the pen ‘of J. B. Giraud, with illustra- 
tions drawn from the productions of art students and manufac- 
turers of Lyons. Germain Bapst writes of Francois I. and the 
Crown Diamonds, and chapters 5 and 6 of Pierre Gauthier’s 
romance ‘La Danaé,” with designs by Dumont, close the num- 
ber. The plates ‘‘ hors texte” are an etching by Gaujean of 
Eugene Lambert's ‘‘ Famille des Chats’? and a drawing by 
Mlle. Anna Bilinska from her portrait of herself in the Salon. 


THE latest issue of THE STUDIO is one of the best of 
that admirably written magazine. One of the supplements is a 
very successful reproduction, by the Kurtz process, of an engrav- 
ing of the Sir Joshua Reynolds picture lately presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum by Mr. Junius S. Morgan. 


THE CuRIO, a very handsomely printed magazine, 
published by R. W. Wright, of New York, is the newest candidate 
for public favor. Much space is given to the arts of the bibliophile 
—including a gossipy article by Henri Péne Du Bois—and to 
American genealogical trees ; and Alfred Trumble, under the title 
“The Magpie’s Hoard,” has an entertaining article on the foibles 
of the American ‘‘ nouveau riche’’ collector. The freedom with 
which the editor helps himself from our columns (without credit- 
ing) shows that he knows a good thing when he sees it. We wel- 
come The Curio as a sort of cousin-german to The Art Amateur, 
and wish it abundant success. 

THERE is a capital article in the REVUE ILLUSTRE 
on the humors of the American negro, written by Alfred Trumble, 
and cleverly illustrated by Alfred Kappes. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 

THE task which Mr. Arthur Lyman Tuckerman has 
undertaken in writing his ‘‘ Short History of Architecture” (Charles 
Scribner's Sons) is by no means an easy one, and it is not surprising 
that he has not in every respect succeeded in it. ‘To condense the 
history of architecture into 168 pages, showing the logical connec- 
tion between style and style and avoiding technical terms, which, 
however they may puzzle the ordinary reader, are a great help to 
brevity and accuracy of description, were a work that might strain 
any man's capacity. The main fault of Mr. Tuckerman’s book is 
the introduction of matter not absolutely necessary, and the relation 
of which to the more important styles is not shown. ‘Thus, there 
is a chapter on Celtic monuments, which, by the way, makes no 
mention of the most interesting of them, the sepulchral barrows, 
and which does not even hint at the resemblance between them 
andthe Pelasgian remainsof Greece and Italy. Nor is any at- 
tempt made to show the influence of these latter in the develop- 
ment of the perfected Greek styles. Instead, Vitruvius’s fantasti- 
cal account of the origin of the Greek orders is quoted, at great 
length. The chapter on “ Asiatic Architecture,” again, gives a 
very inadequate view of the different Asiatic styles, which have 
had so little effect on European architecture that, if they were not 
to be fully considered for their own sake, they might have been 
relegated to an appendix. 





PRINCIPLES OF ART. 

ARTISTS who make any attempt to reason about the 
principles of their art will accept the presentation of them by Mr. 
John C. Vandyke, in.his book published under the above title by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, as being, in general, satisfactory, 
if not always as clear as it might be. But clearness, in this 
matter, means dogmatism ; and, though Mr. Vandyke admits that 
there is but little that is absolutely novel in his theory, yet, ad- 





dressing himself, not to artists, but to the public, he must be 
allowed to makz use of arguments and illustrations which would 
be unnecessary if he were writing for those who have passed their 
lives in the practice of art or daily contact with artists. It follows 
that his book cannot be skimmed; nor can it be read, with any 
benefit, without reflection and study. It is only just to say that 
it is worth the pains which it exacts of the reader who, not already 
grounded in zsthetics, may wish to form a true conception of the 
aims and tendencies of modern artists. 

The work is divided into two parts, The first, on ‘ Art in 
History,’’ deals with past manifestations of the artistic spirit, and 
leads up to the second, ‘‘ Art in Theory,” in which the aims and 
purposes of modern art are defined. Mr. Vandyke is an idealist 
and does not hold the artist bound to dry realism, nor even io 
the expression or the recognition of scientific truths. His bi 
ness it is to express the beauty of natural objects or of such ; 
stract ideas as may be conveyed by means. of them. In eit! 
case, his work is the work of an idealist—a poet ; for simple natu 
beauty does not, itself, appeal to the senses only. Hence, w! 
painting from nature, the artist must never allow himself to fa!! 


into mechanical copyism, but must constantly exercise his judgm« 
in reproducing only what will serve to express his sense of the 
beauty peculiar to the scene or object, and whatever emotion 
feeling it may produce in him. 

This view of the object of art is elaborated at considerable leng 
and is illustrated not only by references to works of plastic a 
but also to poetry and the drama. In the first part of the v 
ume it is shown to be implied in the art work of all previous ag: 
and, as in modern art, the artists of each nation express t 
national idea of beauty, and each individual artist his individ: 
idea, so each former period has had its ideal apart ; and even sava 
tribes have given characteristic expression, through their potte 
and their rude carvings, to the sense of beauty that was in ther 
Though the argument is, necessarily, more or less abstruse, it 
the reader’s fault if he does not follow it. Mr. Vandyke’s e 
amples are abundant and well chosen, and his understanding : 
the subject is shown as well in his avoidance of certain topics 
being beside it, asin his treatment of really important matters. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 

HENRY LEIDEL, JR. (339 Fourth Avenue) has trans 
lated and compiled from the foremost German, French and En 
lish authorities a sort of précis of the human anatomy, illustra 
ed by sixty-four engravings, which he calls ‘‘ Anatomical Au 
iliary.” In this useful publication he gives first the standar 
measurements of the male and female figures, and afterward 
thorough exhibition of the various bones, muscles and tendons 
the male figure illustrated by various views of an athlete holdi: 
up a heavy weight. Many drawings of the head, torso, lim! 
hands and feet, each accompanied by two or more pages of tex 
are affixed. Precision and conciseness of statement distingui 
the book, which in the hands of a student who has opportunities « 
drawing from the life may well take the place of more cumbroi 
and less orderly atlases and handbooks. 


NEW TRANSLATIONS FROM TOLSTO/V. 

IT is now possible for the American reader wi 
acquainted with French or Russian to form a pretty complet 
idea of the teaching and the life of one of the most remarkal 
men of the century. Tolstoi, whose great novel, ‘‘ Anna Kare- 
nina,” and whose autobiographical sketches in ‘‘ Childhood, B: 
hood, Youth,’’ have laid open to us the peculiarities of Russi: 
life, and of his own most intimate thoughts and feelings, in tive 
volumes recently published by Crowell & Co., takes up the reli 
ious and sociological speculations of which we find the beginni: 
recorded in some of the most interesting chapters of the last- 
named volume. These speculations, as most readers are aware, 
are carried to a conclusion in ‘t‘ My Religion,” the most famous 
work of the author; but in the books at present under review 
we are taken, step by step, through the experiences and tl 
reasonings which led him to his present manner of life and th 
belief on which it is founded, 

It is the great distinction of Tolstoi as a reasoner that he nevet 
once lets go of fact. Every argument is based on something 
has seen or suffered. Per contra, his narrative presents even! 
not only in their outward aspect, but also in their effect upon | 
mind and emotions, and’ both pictures have the startlingly 1 
effect of something seen in a mirror. Is it a Moscow beggar that 


is described, the man’s portrait is drawn, in a few words, so t! 


he might be recognized among a thousand. Is it a state of mi 


or of feeling that is to be depicted, that which is personal a 
momentary in it is shown as clearly as that which is univers! 


and, while awakening our interest, helps us toward the con 
sion to which it is the author's aim to bring us. 

In the volume of tales and sketches published under the t 
of IvAN ILYITCH AND OTHER STORIES this aim is only impli 
The death of | 


but so that there is no mistaking it. 
Ilyitch is a powerful homily addressed to the worldly and i 
ligious man of affairs. The doctrine of passive resistance 1s 
culcated in the short tale, ‘‘ A Candle,” and in the * Texts for 
Woodcuts”’ the moral is never hard to find. But in the volu ne 
of essays called WHAT TO Do ?—a clumsy rendering of ‘lie 
French title, ‘‘ Que Faire ?’—though the narrative form is 
tained in most of them, it is autobiographical, without any app: 1'- 
ance of an intermixture of fiction, and the logical presentatio: 


the author’s views takes up much space. In fact, the narra 
itself is given as argument not as story. Tolstoi’s connect 
with the census of Moscow, entered into by him with the ob 
of learning how best to benefit the poor of that city, led him 
all the fastnesses of its vices and misery, and to a theory as to t!.Ir 
causes, and as to the only adequate means of relieving them, as 
novel to the modern world as it is boldly and clearly wrought 
Objections to this theory are combated in an essay on (lie 
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« Significance of Science and Art,” to which we will return, and 
jn others *‘ On Labor and Luxury,” and ‘* To Women.” 

Much the same may be said of the form and manner of My 
CONFESSION. It is an elaborate argument in favor of Tolstoi's 
present belief as announced in ‘‘ My Religion,’’ and summarized 
in ‘‘ The Spirit of Christ’s Teaching,’’ appended to ‘‘ My Con- 
fession’’ in the present edition. It is, at the same time, a his- 
tory of his inner experience from youth to age, of his successive 
jllusions and awakenings, his studies, his efforts at practical 
work, his alarms and disappointments, and his final acceptance of 
the Christian Gospel as he understands it. 

\ short analysis of Tolstoi’s views on art, and of the opinions 
on which they are based, will place the reader en rapport with his 
entire view of life, and may serve instead of a more elaborate 
review Of his works, which cannot be attempted here. In _ his 
essay on the significance of science and art, already referred to, 
he takes issue with the popularizers of modern scientific theories of 
development, progress, and the survival of the fittest, claiming 
thut their success is due, not to any arguments that they can 
bring forward in support of these theories, but to the excuses 
which these theories, if adopted, furnish for the selfishness of the 
cultured classes. These latter, according to Tolstoi, take from 
th» poor and uneducated much more than they render. And 
what, indeed, can be the benefit to the Russian peasant of the 
siadow of European civilization which he maintains in St. 
P tersburg and Moscow ? If it is not manly for the cultured to 
le.ve behind and forget the existence of the proletariat, if scien- 
t teachings furnish no excuse for so doing, then Tolstoi’s 
i: lictment of the highest European civilization must be admitted 
tu be well founded. But modern art must come in for its share 
o: whatever obloquy must fall upon modern culture as a whole. 
It does next to nothing for people in the lowest grades of society. 
I'. finest results can only bewilder or demoralize these people. 
‘TT .ey are for the rich and well-to-do, and for these only. There- 
fc-e Tolstoi would have the artist confine himself to rude wood- 
cus for illustrations to ballads and tales such as the peasants 
ei joy, and to the painting of pictures for a few kopecks each. 
I: is undeniable that genius may he expressed by rude means, 
a'd perhaps the world would lose little if all Russian artists 
sl: uld confine themselves to such means, But that which forms 
th: strength of Tolstoi's argument, its unbroken basis of personal 
experience, renders it inapplicable to the world at laige, of much 
of which he has had no experience, and, apparently, has no con- 
ction. There is in this country, for instance, no such prole- 
t: iat as that of some European states. The majority of our 
p ople are capable of enjoying, in some degree, the productions 
of modern art, and are, or may hope to be, in a position to do 
so. Nevertheless, Tolstoi’s works are sure to make a profound 
impression on whoever reads them; and if they lead, as they 
should, to a broadening of our sympathies,and a raising of our aim, 
in art as in other things, nothing but good can come from them. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

THE first gift-book of the season which has reached 
us is a magnificent edition of ENOCH ARDEN, illustrated by 
Edmund H. Garrett and Charles Copeland, and published by 
}.. P. Dutton & Co. The drawings are evidently done, if not di- 
rectly from nature, at least while the artists were newly inspired by 
the scenery and the sort of life which they represent, and of which 
the poem treats. The English coast scene which illustrates the first 
lines of the text places before us the fishing village in the chasm of 
the cliffs as vividly, color excepted, as does Tennyson's word pict- 
ure. The lonely Hall with its “ peacock yew-tree” and “ portal- 
warding lion-whelp” are here, and the ‘larger haven’ 
sweep of sands and cliff leading to it—a really remarkable draw- 


with the 


ing, and remarkably well engraved. Several of Mr. Garrett's sea 
views, especially those illustrating the words, ‘‘ The sea is His,” 
are deserving of high praise. The idea of tumult by day and 
unrest by night is conveyed with a true artist’s feeling. In his 
figure pieces Mr. Garrett is not so uniformly successful as in his 
Jandscapes ; but, at least, the failures are not made at critical 
points. Rather his ability shows itself the greater, the more dif- 


’ 


ficult the subject. Thus, his ideal portrait of ‘‘ Miriam Lane’? is 
by all odds the best thing in the book ; and the study of Annie in 
her cottage, after the burial of her child, is strong and unaffected. 
Mr. Copeland’s designs, as we presume them to be, for the bor- 
ders, include some very pretty ones. The cover, in blue, silver, 
and gold, is both effective and elegant. 

THE THACKERAY LETTERS, which from the first 
issue of Scribner’s Magazine have been one of its most attrac- 
tive features, were brought to a close last month in their serial 
form, and appeared simultaneously from the press of Charles 
Scribner's Sons as a handsome volume, with portraits and fac- 
simile reproductions of letters and drawings. It seems almost in- 
crelible—yet it is stated as a fact—that these letters should have 
been offered for publication to various London publishers and de- 
clined, before they were given to the world through the Scribners. 
Assuredly now no one who owns a set of Thackeray’s works 
will fail to secure this volume to keep it company. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY AND ROMANTIC LOVE, by 
Henry T. Finck, is likely to prove as popular a book as ever came 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. The author seems really to 
have read everything pertaining to the subject, from Ovid to 
Schopenhauer, and he quotes impartially from both of those phi- 
losophers. Darwin, Tyndall and Huxley are put under contribution 
in a way which, it is safe to say, will make some of their scien- 
tific views interesting to thousands of readers who would never 
have read a line of their writings but for Mr. Finck. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the volume contains nothing but 
second-hand opinions concerning the all-powerful passion. Quite 
the contrary. Our author has decided views of his own about 
Beauty and about Love, and he gives us the benefit of his 
widely-diffused reading chiefly for the purpose of strengthening 
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the opinions he puts forth. Mr, Finck’s chief and most startling 
proposition is that Romantic Love is a comparatively new thing, 
growing out of our modern civilization, and, to do him justice, 
he goes a long way toward proving it. 


THREE GOOD GIANTS tells the curious adventures of 
Grandgousier, Gargantua and Pantagruel, the famous creations of 
Frangois Rabelais. It is not a little startling that any part of the 
writings of that unspeakably coarse philosopher and humorist 
should be presented for the reading of the children of to-day, and, 
innocuous as the present volume is, we believe it would have been 
better for Mr. John Dimitry to have left alone this job of expur- 
gation. The doings of Rabelais’ “good giants’? are not so 
attractive in themselves as serviceable in illustrating certain whim- 
sical political ideas of the rollicking curé, and Mr. Dimitry 
makes it plain that, when divorced from the context, the stories 
are, for the most part, wholly pointless. For our part, we would 
much prefer to make our little ones acquainted with the old- 
fashioned bad giants, such as were killed by the immortal little 
Jack, to introducing them to these ‘‘ good” ones who cannot fail 
to bring with them into the nursery a suggestion of their mal- 
odorous author. The illustrations, by Doré and Robida, are ad- 
mirable, and the volume typographically is in every way worthy 
of the press of Ticknor & Co., from which it is issued. 


ONE HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE, the title under which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
impressions of his last year’s trip across the Atlantic, had much 
better be One Hundred Days in England, for the author's short 
stay in France gave him but little to say except that Paris out of 
season looked vacuous and torpid. But, on the other hand, his 
race through England has furnished the doctor with many occa- 
sions to be entertaining and instructive, which, needless to say, 
he improves with all of his old-time good-humored egoism. 
He finds fault with things in a way that adds to their attractive- 
ness. The old Cathedral of Chester seems to him ‘“ particularly 
mouldy, and, in fact, too high-flavored with antiquity.” He com- 
pares the English cathedral churches generally to so many old 
cheeses. ‘‘ They have a tough gray rind and a rich interior, 
which find food and lodging for numerous tenants who live and 
die under their shelter or their shadow—lowly servitors some of 
them, portly dignitaries others, humble, holy ministers of religion 
many, I doubt not—larve of angels, who will get their wings by 
and by.’’ He thinks it best that ‘‘one should avoid being a 
duke ;” and would seemingly prefer being a ruminant so that he 


might have stomachs enough for the English four meals a day. 


THE young woman of leisure has found a novelist after 
her own heart in Marion Wilcox, whose SENORA VILLENA and 
Gray : AN OLDHAVEN ROMANCE are published in one volume, by 
White, Stokes & Allen. ‘Senora Villena” introduces us to a 
colony of Spanish and Cuban Americans, very agreeable people, 
a trifle gay, perhaps, at Oldhaven, which is the author’s name 
for New Haven. The lady from whom the story is named is the 


gayest of them all; she makes her fingers ‘‘ dance ballet’ on the 
table to amuse another older lady, and thereby sets everybody to 
work evolving a play the plot of which is woven in with that of 
the story in a wonderful manner. ‘‘ Gray ” is a somewhat extrav- 
agant romance of the Hawthorne school, whose hero, Israel 
Slyme, seems to be a distorted copy of Stendhal's Julien, in ‘‘ Le 
Rouge et le Noir.” But the author has imagination and wit. 


Mr. INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE, by Edgar Saltus 
(Benjamin & Bell).—Whatever may be said as to the peculiarities 
of this latest literary effort of Mr. Saltus—and peculiarities of 
thought and style one must be prepared to encounter in all that 
comes from his pen—no one can fairly deny that the story is very 
well told, and that it holds one's interest to the end, Whether the 
story was worth the telling is another thing. We do not mean 
from the point of view of the ordinary novel reader—whom the 
author probably holds in hearty contempt—but from the artistic 
standpoint ; for it is artistic, we apprehend, that, above everything 
else, Mr. Saltus would be. An intense admirer and a successful 
translator of Balzac, it is that greatest of French novelists he 
would take for his model. One observes the influence of the master 
throughout these pages. Mr. Incoul, a cold-blooded, self-con- 
tained, cultivated man of fortune, marries deliberately a poor girl 
who tells him that she does not care for him, in the hope of sub 
sequently winning her love. Discovering that her real lover is 
still devoted to her, he quietly urges him on, and when he finds, 
or fancies that he finds—for her guilt is not clear—that his wife is 
untrue, Mr. Incoul deliberately ruins his reputation by making 
him appear to be a card sharper, and, having mercilessly driven 
the wretched man to his death, he quietly puts Mrs. Incoul out of 
the way, by suffocation, in the most gentlemanly and approved 
French fashion. No onesuspects him of having had anything to do 
with the death of either of his victims, and he does not even suffer 
the punishment of remorse. The character is skilfully portrayed, 
as, indeed, it should be—for it constitutes the entire book, the other 
persons in the tragedy being little else than shadows—but it re- 
minds one irresistibly of the relentless M. de Merret in Balzac's 


story of the ‘‘ Grande Bretéche, ’ who, surprising his wife with a 
lover whom she has hurriedly concealed, never leaves the room 
until the masons he has sent for have walled up the door of the 
closet with bricks and mortar, entombing his victim. There is a 
moral—such as it is—to that story, however, for the wicked wife 
dies miserably after years of sorrowing for her lover. The moral 


of Mr. Saltus’s story is left to the imagination. 


THE frolicsome imagination of Frank Stockton runs 
riot in the most delightful fashion in THE BEE-MAN OF ORN (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons), a collection, from various magazine sources, of 
a dozen or more of the short and fanciful tales in which Stock- 
ton’s peculiar genius is seen at its best. In these delicious little 
narratives he calmly turns his back on real life, and introduces us 
to griffin, dryad and water sprite, dwarf and magician, not for- 








getting a Very Imp and a Jolly-cum-pop of his own private 
invention. The pranks and waggeries of these, and the serio- 
comic human characters with which they mingle, are related with 
a full measure of that demure humor which has made Mr. 
Stockton a favorite with so many thousands of readers. 


AN OPERETTA IN PROFILE, by Czeika, is a brightly- 
written little story of ‘* Society’? as viewed in a provincial city 
in the course of which one encounters not a few witty sallies and 
pungent epigrams. ‘The binding and printing of the volume are 
exceedingly attractive—worthy, indeed, of association with a more 
enduring literary effort. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 


THE MAN WHO WOULD LIKE TO MARRY is a 
merry trifle, consisting of a dozen spirited and neatly-drawn pen 
sketches by Harry Parkes, published by Frederick Warne & Co., 
and must be seen to be appreciated. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 

F. A. STOKES & BRO. send us artists’ proofs upon India 
paper of two very good plates of moderate size, and well adapted for 
framing. ‘* A Political Marriage,’’ by J. A. Mitchell, shows a child 
prince and a princess, in sixteenth century costume, advancing to 
the altar, past a long row of choristers with lighted candles, under 
banners with armorial bearings. A lady in waiting holds up the little 
princess’s train, and an old gentleman in armor stands with a 
halberd to ward off the crowd. Mr. Mitchell’s picture hints at a 
romance in black and white, while Joseph Lauber's etching, 


‘*Cupid’s Music Lesson,”’ 


is anidyl in gray green. A young 
woman in classic drapery seated under a ceder-tree, near a clump 
of hollyhocks, touches her lyre, while a little cupid, perched on the 
back of another seat, his bow and quiver laid aside, essays to re- 
peat the airon apipe. Theseaformsthe background. Mitchell’s 
etching is capital in execution and expression, while Lauber's is 


attractive as a very decorative composition, 


AMONG the recent publications of Fishel, Adler & 
Schwartz is a clever and very effective etching by C. Y. Turner of 
his Puritan Bridal Procession, which was much noticed at the time 
of its exhibition at the Academy of Design. The handling is very 
vigorous. James S. King’s rendering of Leon Moran's ‘* Goose 
Girl” is more delicate, and, from its standpoint, equally effective. 
The same etcher’s reproduction of William Morgan's ‘‘ Gleaner” 
must be considered one of the best etchings of the year, being ex- 
cellent in tone, sentiment, and every quality usually looked for in 
modern etchings. The above firm also publishes a seaside view 


with a girl watching sea-gulls, by Hamilton Hamilton, 


FREDERICK KEPPEL is opening the season, at his new 
place of business, in Sixteenth Street, this month with an exhibi- 
tion of the etched work of Peter Moran. He has just brought out 
a magnificent plate by Van S'Gravesande, a view of Dordrecht 
Cathedral from the Canal. The picturesque old church is seen in 
the distance, partly obscured by the foliage of a large clump of 
trees and the masts and rigging of vessels which are drawn up to 
the docks on either hand. The effect of distance is remarkable, 
and the handling has all the strength for which this etcher is 


famous. 


KLACKNER’S ntw publications are among the most im- 
portantof the season, Of the figure subjects, C. Morgan MclIlhen- 
ny’s original etching, ‘‘ Leaving Home,” is, perhaps, the most at- 
tractive. It shows a young girl, of pure New England type, her 
worldly belongings done up in a handkerchief, alone on a rough bit 
of hillside road. The horizon is very high, and the strip of sky seen 
over it only adds to the sombre effect of the landscape. ‘‘ Coloni- 
al days,’’ by J. S. King, after Percy Moran, and the ‘“‘ Home of 
Evangeline,” by Raubicheck, after C, R. Grant, are other etchings 
in which the figure is the principal motive. Of the landscapes, 
‘* The Marshes,” by Mcllhenny, ‘‘ Breakers,” by Otis Weber, and 
‘* Quebec,” by Stephen Parrish, after Ranger, are the most effec- 
tive. Weber's etching is a really remarkable study of wave form. 
M. J. Burns’s ‘‘ Coast Guard” is noticeable for the spirited action of 
the figures and for the artistic way in which the high lights in sky 
and surf are brought together without confusion. F. M. Greg- 
ory's “Trinity Church” is a view up Wall Street from Nassau. 
A number of small but exquisite etchings by Lathrop are shown ; 
one by Van Elten, A Forest Home,” and two of Venetian 
scenes, “* Casa Dareo”’ and “ San Stefano,”’ etched: respectively by 
Bentley and Rosenberg. 

Knoedler shows, among recent importations, a few proofs of 
Jacquet’s beautiful line engraving, after Meissonnier’s “ Portrait 
of the Sergeant ;”’ Lerolle’s impressionistic and somewhat clumsy 
etching of his own painting, ‘‘ The End of the Day,’ with two 
figures occupying the extreme right, and partly cut off by the 
frame, the setting sun balancing them on the left. There is also 
anew etching after Millet's “ Churning” and some proofs of Walt- 
ner’s immense etching after Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Gleaners.”’ 

Schaus shows a first proof of an etching by Waltner of two 
young girls at the piano, and fine copies of Brunet Desbaines's 
‘* Windsor Castle,” with the famous royal residence in the dis- 
tance, across a weedy reach of the Thames. 

Wunderlich’s new etchings comprise several fine landscapes, of 
which two are by Kruseman Van Elten—‘t The Hour of Rest” 
Another is *‘ A Winter Road,” 


and ‘* The Woodsman’s Home. 
by W. C. Bauer, a new etcher, and a strong one. The treedraw- 
ing in it is remarkably good, and the snow-covered landscape is 
treated with both knowledge and feeling. Minor'’s ‘ Evening” 
and Kratke’s ‘‘ Moonrise ’’ and ‘* Dance in Arcadia,” both after 
Corot, are to be added to the list. The moonrise is the best inter- 
pretation ever given in etching of Corot’s painting. The moon 
seems to float in the sky, as does its reflection in the water. A fig- 
ure subject, by Benjamin Constant (‘‘ Oriental Day Dreams”), is 
very attractive, 


















































































COLOR STUDIES. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS publish, in chromo-litho- 
graphic form, several series of studies of birds, flowers, land- 
scapes and figures, very useful to art students and others. 

‘*Studies in Monochrome of Poultry and Familiar Birds,” 
are by Helena Maguire, and are among the most useful of these 
publications, There are, in reality, three or four tints used in 
producing them, though all being grays they have the effect of 
monochrome work. Still, observingly copied, they will lead the 
beginner to making finer distinctions of shades of color than the 
more richly-colored studies will. 

Albert Bowers uses the same system in his ‘‘monochrome’”’ 
illustrations of landscapes that Miss Maguire does in her birds, 
only that he uses colder tints to give the aérial effect desirable in 
landscape sketches. 

Our contributor, Miss Ellen Welby, has published by the same 
firm aseries of half a dozenstudies of ‘‘ Birds on Fruit Branches,’’ 
suitable for reproduction in oils or other material, for decorative 
panels. Much of the delicacy of color peculiar to the originals is 
lost, owing to the economical process employed. Twelve or fif- 
teen printings would not be too many to secure a really fine result. 

Several attractive studies of birds, by Harry Bright, are also 
among the publications of Messrs. Tuck & Co. 

Six ‘‘ Forest Studies” and four large vignette panels of the ‘‘ Sea- 
sons,’’ by Albert Bowers, are for somewhat advanced students of 
landscape in water-colors, There is an unaffected, homely senti- 
ment of natural beauty about some of these studies which especial- 
ly recommends them to pupils who, after having acquired some 
facility in drawing, yet need much of the sort of instruction that 
can only be got by copying other people's work. The ‘ Knarled 
Beeches” is especially good in this respect. 

Sprays of flowers arranged to form borders for illuminated or 
printed texts, or, if reduced, for dinner cards, programmes, and 
several other purposes of that nature, are among the productions 
of the firm’s presses. 

‘Fruit Studies for China Painting,’’ by Amalie Kaercher, are 
arranged in four plates, each of which includes several designs. 
The colors used are those which may be copied with the china- 
painters’ palette, and are not always those of nature, but are in- 
variably harmonious and pleasing. Material for the ornamenta- 
tion of a dessert set of almost any number of pieces may be taken 
from these four plates and scarcely be missed. 

The brilliant colors and delicate forms of the “ Studies of 
Floral Sprays,” by the Baroness Augusta Von Reichett, which 
form three of this series, will fill the young water-colorist with 
joy. Itis not too much to say that they are the best studies of 
their simple kind that we have seen. 

Four female heads standing for types of the beauties of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales will doubtless be copied ex- 
tensively by young lady art students farther advanced than those 
for whom the plates so far described have been provided. 
F. S. Walker furnishes four studies of gallants romantic 
enough to be attendant cavaliers to the four beauties aforesaid. 
Of a different and more serious character are four ‘‘ Military 
Studies in Monochrome,” by George L. Seymour. These studies, 
which are almost as life-like as Detaille’s, are of a ‘* Lieutenant 
of the Second Life Guards,” in helmet and cuirass, mounted on a 
black charger, a ‘‘ Trooper of the Second Dragoons,” on a fine 
gray horse, a ‘‘ Trumpeter of the Royal Horse Artillery,’’ on a 
powerful draught horse, and a ‘‘Subaltern of the Tenth Hus- 
sars,” with shako and richly-embroidered saddle-cloth, on a gray. 
They are capital studies for use in schools. 

Each series is handsomely and substantially put upin a strong 
paper portfolio with cloth back. 





THE finest trade catalogue we have seen in many a 
day is that of the Belcher Mosaic Glass Co, Beautifully printed 
on heavy Whatman paper and bound in hand-tooled morocco, it 
contains no less than sixty-one colored designs of windows, not 
including the colored title. The work done by the firm is in very 
small pieces of glass, giving effects somewhat similar to the glass 
wall mosaics of Ravenna and Constantinople, but firmly leaded 
together by a new process, so as to allow of their being used as 
windows. Because of the small size of the fragments, delicate 
and regular gradations can be obtained at will, distinguishing the 
work from ordinary American stained glass, in which the grada- 
tions, except as modified by paint, are accidental. It lends itself 
especially to the Eastern designs, which are now becoming fash- 
ionable, and of which a good example is given in No. 13, a door- 
light design. The Japanese style is shown in Nos. 32 and 46, the 
former representing bats in an evening sky, the latter fishes and 
reeds. Of designs for church windows may be mentioned Nos, 
55 and 56 and the large double-page Gothic design, No. 61. 
There is an interesting introductory essay by Caryl Coleman. 








IN response to the request of Stella J. and others, we 
give directions for the treatment of the jonquil and narcissus de- 
sign for a glove-case, by M. E. Whittemore, published recently 
in The Art Amateur. Bolting cloth is the material used as a 
ground for the work. The case is made of very pale blue satin, 
interlining with sheets of cotton batting, two sheets of which will 
be required for the thickness, and a thick sprinkling of sachet 
powder, whatever perfume may be preferred, between the sheets. 
Fifteen inches square will be found a good size, and this piece is 
then to be covered and lined with the blue satin. It is to be 
doubled, sc that the gloves may be laid between the folds, thus 
making it fifteen inches long and seven and a half inches wide. The 
flowers are to be embroidered in their natural colors with silks. 
The outside petals of the jonquil are light yellow, the inside a deep 
orange ; the calyx is brown, and the stems are light and dark olive 
green. The narcissus is embroidered with white, the edge of the 
little cup, which is the centre of the flower, is scarlet, and the cup 
is yellow, the small dots in the middle of the cup being scarlet. 
The small leaf or calyx which curls round the stem is brown, and 





the stems and foliage are green. This embroidered piece is laid 
over the satin case and sewed round the edge and finished with a 
trimming of Fedora lace. Four inches from each end on the 
upper and lower sides, satin ribbons, twelve inches long, are sewed, 
and with these the case is tied together to hold the gloves in place. 


Correspondence, 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 











Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT WALL-PAPERING. 


SIR: We would like your advice as to papering our 
double parlors. They are thirty-seven feet through and nearly 
eighteen feet wide. The height of the ceilings is ten feet. The 
woodwork is chestnut, with black walnut mouldings. The ground- 
work of the carpets is light olive, and the furniture is covered 
with dark red plush, Would you decorate the ceilings, or tint 
them? What color and style of paper would you suggest ? 

E. S. B., Elmira. 

Tint the ceilings light yellowish terra cotta and the cornice 
cream-color. Paper the walls with a light terra-cotta-colored 
paper with large, flowing pattern in a darker or a lighter tint of 
the ground color, There should be a picture rod under the cor- 
nice to match the chestnut mouldings of the woodwork. 





DECORATING PARLOR AND BEDROOM. 


StR: I am about to furrish and paper two small 
rooms, and would like a little advice. The front and larger room 
is to be used as a sitting-room, the other as a sleeping room. 
The proportions are 15 x 18 feet and 15 x 14 feet, with twelve-foot 
ceilings. There are two windows facing the northeast and one the 
southeast in the first room, and there are two in the second room 
opposite each other, near’a partition, one half of which forms an 
arch onthe southeast side. There is a wainscot three feet high in 
both rooms. The chimney is twenty inches square and projects 
into the front room ; it has a sort of closet with a door from the 
wainscot up, four feet. Shall I nail it up and paper over it, or 
have it painted like the rest of the woodwork ? I should like the 
walls and ceiling to be light; what combination of colors in the 
wall-paper shali I use ; and for the ceiling ; and for the wall space 
from the wainscot to the picture moulding ; and for the two feet 
of space between the moulding and the ceiling? It should be 
something that will form a good background for my pictures. I 
have a medley of them—photographs, engravings and oil and 
water colors. What kind of frames shall I get, and how hang 
them ? What shall I use as a portiére for the arch? Are lam- 
brequins ‘‘the proper thing” to have? I dislike anything but 
lace curtains and plain shades for a window. With what colored 
material shall I cover a pair of easy-chairs and a lounge? My 
carpets are bright. SEATTLE, Wash. Ty. 

Paint the wainscot and the woodwork in the sitting-room light 
reddish russet, and the closet the same. Paper the sitting-room 
walls between the wainscot and the picture mould with olive paper, 
deep in color, with a running pattern in a darker or a lighter 
shade of the same color. Let the frieze be of a large terra cotta 
pattern, lighter than the ground tint. Paint the ceiling a light 
‘*shrimp” color. The woodwork for the bedroom may be of 
‘old ivory” tint ; paper the walls with ‘‘old blue ’’ tinted paper, 
with a delicate ‘‘ all-over” pattern a darker or lighter shade of the 
same color, The frieze should be of a deeper tone of the same 
colored paper, with a bold and distinct pattern. Have the ceiling 
an orange-tinted terra cotta. The portiére for the arch may be 
deep wine red velours. Cover the easy-chairs and lounge with 
material of the same color. Lambrequins are not used generally. 
Have the shades for the windows dull ‘* écru.’’ Plain oak frames 
are most suitable for photographs and engravings, and gilt frames 
are best for water-colors and oils. Keep the pictures in black-and- 
white as much together as circumstances will permit. Water- 
colors, with white or light mats, will hang fairly well with them ; 
but it is desirable to have your oil-paintings on another wall. 





ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MEDIUMS, 
F. H. B., East Somerville, Mass.—-(1) Artists of the 


present day do not grind their own colors, They will not even 
use colors made by unknown manufacturers, but such only as 
they know are skilfully prepared by makers of reputation. The 
tube colors are now sold so cheap that the difference in expense 
between them and the unprepared colors is very small. If the 
artist’s time is of any value he would be foolish to spend it on 
experimenting, which would probably only end in spoiling his 
picture. The secret of making good tube colors is partly in the 
oil used and partly in the mixing. Successful manufacturers 
naturally do not care to make their methods public. They also 
import their own earths to make combinations, producing colors 
which an amateur could not possibly buy in powder in this 
country, The reason that the old painters used to grind and mix 
their own colors is that there were no tube colorsto be bought in 
those days, and, even later, such as were sold in bladders were not 
to be depended on, or else were very expensive. (2) An ordi- 
nary carriage-painters’ mill would of do for grinding artists’ 
colors. (3) Linseed oil is used for mixing common paint. The 
dryer is added afterward by the painter. (4) The colors you 
have marked on the printed list are, with two or three exceptions, 


untrustworthy. The lakes, except madder lake, are all worthless 
colors which will fade and turn with time. The madders are aj] 
good and permanent. (5) In your written list, the only one really 
good color which can be depended upon is lemon yellow. Naples 
yellow when used with pure silver white will not turn, but when 
mixed with certain other colors, or manipulated with a steel knife, 
is liable to do so. Indian yellow is atolerably safe color. (6) To 
the inquiry “Is turpentine injurious to colors ?” we would 
say that it must be used with care. It is valuable when used with 
oil colors in laying in the first painting, as it dries quickly. Ip 
the after paintings, however, it is better not to use turpentine. A 
1ittle French poppy oil is the safest medium. That made by 
Devoe is excellent. 


S. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Pratt & Lambert’s “ Amber 
Enamel’”’ is intended for enamelling pottery painted in oil or 
water-colors, which cannot be fired like that which is painted jn 
mineral colors. It mixes freely with oil colors, avoiding the use 
of oil or dryers. A little turpentine can be used if the paint is tuo 
thick. Further directions are given as follows : When the picture 
is thoroughly dry apply a light coat of the enamel if a very hich 
glaze is desired. In case the article to be glazed has been painted 
without enamel having been mixed with the colors, apply /wo thin 
coats. Let the first coat be thoroughly dry before applying the 
second, Use a bristle brush, which clean carefully after using 
with turpentine, and keep it free from dust. The bottle should be 
corked when not in use. 


WHY SOME PAINTINGS CRACK, 

SiR: I have used for several years the medium given 
by John Collier in your April number, and have found it wo:\s 
grandly—i.e., copal, linseed-oil, turpentine, in equal parts. But 
one large picture has cracked. What is probably the cause ? 

Nova Scorian, Avondale, N. S. 


SIR: Some oil paintings that I have but recently fin- 
ished have begun to crack, and are getting worse. They seem to 
crack most where white predominates. Do you know the cate 
and if there is any preventive or remedy ? 

SUBSCRIBER, Kingston, Ont. 

The paintings may have cracked from one of several caus 
The oil may have been poor, or too much may have been us 
Even if the oil is good, using it in excess will sometimes cause tie 
colors to crack and turn dark. Again, if too little pigment is 
used, it is likely to crack, The first painting should always be 
thickly put on and allowed to dry well before proceeding to paint 
over it. Again, the trouble may be due to using transparent 
colors, such as madder lake or Antwerp blue, without enou:h 
white and black to give them substance, 

AMERICAN DESIGNS FOR SCOTLAND. 

DEAR SIR: Three weeks ago we received a call from 
Mr. Chalmers, of Dundee, Scotland, who said he was directed 
here through The Art Amateur. We have since filled an order 
for him, consisting of fifteen designs for linen table-cloths, and 
thirty designs for linen towel-borders—all to be manufactured in 
Scotland. For this order he pays us several hundred dollars. To 
quote him—‘‘ I have never seen such beautiful work as this avry- 
where ; have never been able to get such good and practical designs 
for our purpose abroad. Neither have I ever seen any so nicely got- 
ten up. I am exceedingly pleased with the manner in which you 
have filled my order, and I shall give you anothersoon.” Healso 
assured us that our prices were moderate for the class of work 
done. 

I write té thank you—both for my pupils and myself—for your 
kindness in recommending the School to Mr. Chalmers, and feel 
sure you will be pleased to know that our work was so satisfactory 

Yours very truly, 
FLORENCE E, Cory, 
Principal of the School of Industrial Art for Women. 


to him. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES ANSWERED. 

F, J., Elmira, N. Y.—First make the background, re- 
serving the white space for the flower, Draw the outline correctly 
without too many lines, which would soil the tints, For the leaves, 
the outline with the veinin the middle is sufficient. After the 
design is made take violet of gold with a little deep ultramarine 
and cover the two superior petals, and for the darkest deep vivlet 
of gold with more ultramarine. Always paint in the direction of 
the petals, sometimes converging towardthe centre, sometimes 
in a direction fromit. The spots in the centre are composed of 
the same colors; the bud should receive a slight addition of pur- 
ple. For the yellow portion mix silver yellow with jonquil 
yellow, and lay it on following the direction of the arrows. 

H., Syracuse, N. Y.—There is no reason why pen 
drawing on china should not be practised. Examples of such 
work were shown in London at an exhibition by Howell and 
James some years ago. A specially prepared ‘ink’? was used, 
mixed with turpentine. 

S. S., Toledo, O.—Pale yellow would be “ a good back- 
ground for a spray of lilacs.’ 


J. F. H., London, Can.—The edge of the bottom of 
your Dresden plate is glazed all over, because soft paste porce!.in, 
when fired, is hung from hooks, and there is no friction; a lard 
porcelain plate would have been stood on its base, and so jiave 
the glaze rubbed off. 


N. F., Chelsea, Mass.—The Lacroix dry colors which 
are most useful are: Rouge orangé, violet de fer, noir d’ivuire, 
bleu riche, carmin No. 2, pourpre riche, gris perle, jaune orangé, 
ocre, brun No. 4, vert chrome riche, vert brun, vert noir, white 
enamel (English); with the addition, for more advanced students, 
of the following: jaune 4 méler, rouge chair No, 1, vert bleu 
riche, carmin No, 3, brun No, 3, Evans’s brown, 
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HINTS ABOUT FIRING CHINA. 


S. S., Syracuse.—Undoubtedly the experience of a 
professional china-painter is the best for your guidance, and we 
give below, as yuu request, the suggestions of Mr. Alling, of 
Re chester, which we published several years ago : 

" Use carmine No. 1, or light carmine A, in painting apple blos- 
soms, roses, and flowers of that character. Paint delicately, 
using for dark touches or shading a very little purple mixed with 
the carmine, Carmine No. 2 requires so much heat to develop it 
that grays, ochres, and browns fire very light, while greens are 
apt to flake off. Purples, maroons, ruby purple, and all colors of 
that character should be fired alone to obtain a fine effect, the 
rest of the painting or tinting receiving a second or lighter firing. 
For handles use raven black, with a very little lavender oil to 
avoid blistering. If two or three coats of colors are required to 
give a thick body of color, use a little lavender oil instead of mix- 
ing with turpentine. Allow the first coat to dry thoroughly before 
applying a second or third coat. 

Browns, when used on yellow, should be mixed with a little 
purple to prevent disappearing. Red, when mixed with or when 
painted on yellow, should be used very strong or the yellow will 
absorb it. Capucine red should never be mixed with yellow of 
any kind. 

Cover your turpentine when not in use, to avoid lint and dust. 
If using frequently, do not empty the cup each time, but fill up 
with fresh, If left standing for some time, take a clean cup, for 
the spirits will evaporate and make the paints too oily and liable 
to blister. 

hina, which requires gilding, must have the paint thoroughly 
removed from parts to be gilded, and be all cleaned. If the 
paint is not dry enough to pack, place the articles in the oven with 
the door open until perfectly dry. This method can be used for 
drying either one or two coats. The paint may look dull, but 
firing will restore it. Always write full directions in regard to 
giljing and banding. Wrap all articles in soft paper, and pack 
them carefully in dry straw or excelsior. 





PAINTING A MOUNTED FAN. 
M. E. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., asks: “Is there any 


way to paint, in oils, on a satin fan already mounted ? I have 
thought I might absorb all the oil from the paint, and remix 
with benzine.’’ First put out the colors on a piece of blotting 
paper, arranged as a palette. Then transfer the colors to a 
wooden palette, and while mixing the tones add a little turpentine. 
Turpentine causes the colors to dry very quickly, and also prevents 
the oil from running. It is very advisable to wait a little before 
taking up the colors mixed with turpentine. In a minute or so 
they will be partly dry, and, if carefully managed, sufficiently free 
from oil to allow of their being used freely on even delicate ma- 
terials. Do not use benzine with oil paints, as it may change the 
color and cause it to crack. Stretch the fan tightly, extended to 
its full size, and carefully draw the design before painting. 


COLOR MIXTURES FOR WALLS AND DOORS. 


S. T. J., Leavenworth.—A good soft green, that may 
be used in large quantities without being staring, may be made by 
an admixture of raw Sienna, green lake (light), and Venetian red 
and white, or another shade by raw Sienna and indigo. Dutch 
pink and white(Dutch pink is much used by paper-stainers, and 
helps to make a number of those soft, light greens used on the 
grounds of their papers), or raw Sienna, Antwerp blue, and burnt 
Sienna also make a good, soft green. A good color, somewhat 
resembling the old tapestries, can be made for a library wall by 
mixing middle chrome, Vandyck brown, and mineral green with 
white or Prussian blue, ochre, and Venetian red. A good, rich 
reddish brown may be got with orange chrome, Vandyck brown, 
Venetian red and white ; a brighter one, by vermilion, brown lake, 
and Vandyck; rich buff, by orange chrome, burnt Sienna, and a 
little raw Sienna and white, or Dutch pink, burnt Sienna, and 
white ; a soft warm gray, by Indian red, blue black, burnt umber, 
and white ; a beautiful clear, though rather a cold gray, by ultra- 
marine and burnt umber and white ; a rich salmon color, by mid- 
dle or orange chrome, vermilion, and burnt Sienna with white. 
You may get a rich though somewhat dark effect to a door, by 
painting it a light reddish brown, and then stippling over the pan- 
els coarsely, so as to show the ground, with a mixture of brown 
lake and Vandyck, the stiles to be painted Vandyck, with some 
brown lake in it, rather thin, but stippled very close and fine, suf- 
ficiently solid, however, to look several shades darker than the 
panels; the prominent members of mouldings to be the light 
reddish brown, ground color, and sunk hollows to be Vandyck and 
brown lake, quite solid. A Itttle added ornament on the panels 
in the light brown will give a very rich effect. 


CONTRASTS OF TEXTURE IN DRESS. 


J. T., Troy.—In applying the laws of color to dress, it is 
important to consider the substance, surface and texture of the 
material of which the dress is made. Materials rough in sur- 
face or absorbent in texture are very differently affected by the 
rays of light from those which are smooth and lustrous, and the 
colors they exhibit are different in themselves, or produce a differ- 
entimpression on the eye. A piece of crimson satin, for example, 
would differ in color and in effect from a piece of crimson silk, 
though of like intensity of tone, and, in fact, dyed with it in the 
Same vat ; both would differ still more from a piece of velvet, of 
Merino, of tarlatan, though all were as nearly similar as the dyer 
could make them. In some colors the difference of value accord- 
ing to the material would be decisive. A yellow satin might be 
Superb, while the same yellow in cloth would be detestable. And 
not only does the character of the color, so to speak, depend on 
the absorbent or reflective condition of the surface, but also very 





much of the accidental effects produced by play of light and shade, 
contact with other colors, and the like. Thus, in a strong light, 
while the parts of a rich satin dress which catch the sharpest light 
are glittering and almost colorless, the folds exhibit almost every 
possible difference of tone, from the shadows being broken by 
the reciprocal reflections of the opposite parts. The same thing 
happens in a less degree with silks ; differently with velvets, yet 
producing the most beautiful effects, as any one may see who will 
condescend to study such details; and very differently, again, the 
broken lights and mutual reflections being almost lost, in cash- 
mere or merino. Further, texture may be considered with refer- 
ence to contrast as well asto color. Thus, almost intuitively, the 
milliner prefers to trim the glossy satins and silks with an absorb- 
ent velvet ; the dull merino or duller linsey with the richer velvet 
or glossy silk or satin. Again, the rough crapés and laces are 
placed in contact with the skin, and never with so much advantage 


as when the skin is smooth, polished and pearly ; never with so 


little as when the pearliness is produced by powder. The effect of 
the material, in respect of color, is further modified by the cir- 
cumstance of its having a plain or figured surface. If the pattern 
be merely raised it chiefly affects the quality of the texture, its 
smoothness, or otherwise. If it be a colored design, it necessarily 
influences the general harmony, and must be taken into account 
in considering the trimmings. 


COLORED STATUARY OF THE GREEKS. 

H. S., New York.—The idea that the ancient Greeks 
depended upon the ‘ pure white marble” for the expression of 
their ideas in statuary is entirely erroneous. The Greeks colored 
many of their marble statues, reliefs, and other sculptured works, 
and indeed, perhaps, much of the temples of which these were 
the ornamental portions. The principal statue of the god or god- 


dess to whom the temple was dedicated was made up of ivory and 
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metals—sometimes the statue was of marble colored or tinted— 
with ornaments of gold and precious stones. They used a variety 
of materials for their sculpture, such as iron, lead, bronze, ivory, 
gold, silver, and amber, and kinds of wood. Different-colored 
marbles were introduced in their busts and statues. Bronze hel- 
mets, shields, spears, ornaments, clasps, and sandals were by no 
means uncommon, Inlaid eyes, and, in fact, everything that could 
conduce to render the work a complete and gorgeous arrangement 
of the sculptor’s work in all its branches was brought into play. 
In the Vatican Museum at Rome there is a splendid collection of 
works of sculpture, showing the employment of all the materials 
we have mentioned. 


ETCHING PRACTICE. 

S. S., Cleveland, O.—The very best etching needle 
possible is one the point of which is made of adiamond. Mr. 
Tomkins, mezzotint engraver, of Cold Harbour Lane, London, 
sells it for a guinea. We know of no one in this country who 
sells this costly tool. The great advantage claimed for the dia- 
mond point is that it always remains the same, never requiring to 
be sharpened, and not scratching the copper more on one side of 
the point than the other, as often happens when the ordinary 
needle has not been properly ground. A diamond has the fur- 
ther advantage, that the etching ground never adheres to it, as it 
sometimes does to steel. When used with a little pressure the 
diamond readily cuts into the copper, so that this tool also serves 
as a drypoint. 


F. H. J., Boston.—For etching on steel or zinc one 
part of acid to seven or eight of water is sufficient, and even with 
this weak mordant the biting is very rapid. 

H., Boston.—Mr. Seymour-Haden’s etching bath is 
composed of two parts of chlorate of potash, ten of hydrochlori: 
acid, and eighty-eight of water. The water is to be warmed and 
the chlorate of potash perfectly dissolved in it first ; then the acid 
is to be added. i 

A DESIGN OF HERONS AND FLAGS. 

H. E. M., Fincastle, Va., wishes to paint in oils for 
a screen ‘‘ some heronsamong purple and yellow flags,’’ and asks 
for hints as to the coloring. 

The heron’s plumage is a beautiful salmon pink, with deeper 
rose-colored touches in the wings and tail. The beak and legs are 
coral red, and the tuft on top of the head is a lighter shade of 
salmon pink, We advise you to substitute white flags for the 


yellow ones, and to make the purple flowers very pale. The 
salmon pink may be made with madder lake, white, yellow ochre, 
and a very little ivory black for the local tone, adding raw umber 
and light red in the shadows, The half-tints should be soft and 
gray in quality ; a little cobalt may be added for these. Paint 
the beak and legs with madder lake, white, yellow ochre and 
raw umber, with vermilion in the brighter touches, and a very 
little ivory black added in the shadows. Make your background 
a tone of gray green with purplish shadows, suggesting distant 


foliage. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

T. H., Boston.—You should doubtless sacrifice your 
preference in the matter to the judgment of the artist who is 
painting your portrait. The colorof the skin and complexion can 
be greatly modified by the color of the drapery ; the modification 
may have the effect of enhancing or injuring the result aimed at, 
according to one’s knowledge or ignorance of the law of contrast. 
Let the artist have his own way, if you want to appear at your 
best. Custom, based upon experience, has already decided upon 
those colors which assort best with light or black hair, and they 
are those which produce the greatest contrasts ; thus sky-blue, 
known to accord well with blondes, is the nearest color comple- 
mentary to orange, which is the base of the tint of their hair and 
complexions. Two colors long esteemed to accord well with 
black hair—yellow and red, more or less orange—contrast in the 
same manner with them. 

I. T. J., Newark, N. J. Artists differ very much in 
opinion upon the subject of backgrounds, and almost every one 
has a style of their own. Again, nearly every portrait requires 
a different one, but generally all that is necessary is a light trans- 
parent atmosphere, varying in depth to suit the subject. A strong 
face well defined, and with dark hair and eyes, will bear a 


stronger background than one of a little child. 


H. H. T., Chicago.—Pink or rose-red put in contrast 
with rosy complexions causes them to lose some of their fresh- 
ness; it is necessary, then, to separate the rose-color from the 
skin in some way, anc the simplest is (without having recourse to 
colored stuffs), to edge the draperies with a border of lace, which 
produces the effect of gray by the mixture of the white threads 
which reflect light, and the interstices which absorb it, and there 


is also a mixture of light and shade which recalls the effect of 


ay. Dark red is less objectionable for some compiexions than 
rose-red, because, being deeper than this latter, it tends to impart 
whiteness to them, in consequence of contrast of tone. 


COLORS FOR CHURCH ALTAR APPAREL, 


ALB., Kansas City. 


such as magenta and sol//erino, are to be avoided in the selection 


-All the modern hues of crimson, 


of the church color, The proper shade has always a dash of 
scarlet in it, and is more brilliant and permanent than any of the 
blue tints which have lately been so much in vogue for domestic 
decoration. The correct shade of green for clothing the altar is 
a pure bright emerald with less of blue than yellow in it. It 
should be such as will harmonize well with gold and red, and upon 
which blue may be worked without detriment, All these qualities 
may be proved by simply placing several skeins of gold, red and 
blue silks upon different hues of green, and marking the effect be- 
fore deciding upon the material. This test will answer well for 
every color about to be chosen as a foundation for needlework, 

| Yolet.—The safest shades of violet, by which we imply those 
that are not likely to fade, are of the full, deep amethyst, or the 
exact hue of the dark glowing purple in a choice heartsease. 

As violet is only used by the Church in penitential seasons, it 
should never be selected of too light a tint. All aniline mauve 
shades are to be avoided ; they have too much light in them, and 


impoverish every other color which approaches them, 


CONCERNING “OLD MASTERS.” 
N. S. H., New Orleans. 


have been preserved to our times, none are in more perfect condi- 


Of all works of art which 


tion than those which have either been painted in or protected by 
an oil varnish. That used in the earlier Middle Ages has in many 
cases darkened seriously, both from the faulty quality of the oil 
and the choice of the resin (commonly Sandarach) with which it 
was made up. But the protection afforded by it to the picture 
has been complete. A finer and harder resin not only protects 
better, but darkens less. That which was used by Van Eyck has 
protected his works perfectly, and has not darkened at all, The 
preparation used by his school was probably the same as we now 


have in the finest preparations of artists’ copal. 


H., Baltimore.—Undoubtedly, even distinguished con- 
noisseurs are sometimes deceived, and mistake a copy for an origi- 
nal. The case is often cited of Giulio Romano, who took the por- 
trait of Clement X., painted by Andrea del Sarto after Raffaelle, 
for the original, a/though he had himself worked at the draperies 
of the real picture. But this must be looked upon as an excep- 
tional instance, and the connoisseur could easily console himself 
for the purchase of a copy instead of an original, if that copy were 


the work of such masters 4s Andrea del Sarto or Giulio Romano, 


HINTS ON MINIATURE PAINTING. 
S. E., Providence, R. I- 


‘*muddiness” to correct in your background. You may make it 


(1) There should be no 


as dark as you please, but it should not be dull or dirty in tone, 
Still, it is always well to retain when possible that light, sketchy 


effect which Cosway understood so well. A color for a back- 
ground should be selected that will conduce to the beauty of the 
whole without interfering with the complexion and shade of 


drapery. A beginner will certainly find it best to abstain from 
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introducing any object into it, a neutral tint of gray or brown 
being the easiest to commence with; a reddish tint broken into 
the brown suits most persons. A fair lady with a white dress 
should have a little blue sky toned down with soft, fleecy, gray 
clouds ; cobalt should be used for the sky and pearly gray shading 
for the clouds ; this forms the prettiest background imaginable, and 
is that which Cosway delighted in, (2) The shadows of the hair 
must follow the forms it naturally takes. For black hair, a com- 
pound tint of blue, indigo, red, and yellow. For brown, sepia, 
and a touch of lake if very dark; burnt umber gives a chestnut 
brown much admired. (3) In all cases, white near the face is 
most becoming; a soft white lace carelessly tied round the throat 
or thrown over the shoulders takes off the heaviness of a dark or 
black dress. Black velvet should have its lights put in with shaded 
Chinese white. Some of the prettiest miniatures are those with 
the dresses of white muslin, having a pale-colored sash, and a 
band in the hair to match ; the flesh-color of the neck and arms 
showing through adds to the effect. Avoid, if possible, any brill- 
iant draperies; they are unsuitable for the small space that can 
be given to them in a miniature. For a person with a good 
figure, a dress with soft clinging folds shows it off to perfection. 
You will require some gum in your drapery, and also in the back- 
ground ; but this is more for finishing off the dress. For materials 
having a shiny surface it will be found very useful ; it also gives a 
firm-looking texture that could not be obtained without it. 





GILDING AN OAK FRAME, 


A., Cincinnati.—Gilding oak so as to show the grain 
of the wood is done much in the same manner as ordinary gild- 
ing. The surface is first carefully covered two or three times with 
good patent or parchment size, which comes prepared for the 
purpose in a convenient form. This is to stop thesuction. Plain 
oak will require more sizing than a painted surface, one coat care- 
fully put on being sufficient for the latter. Each coat must be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before the next is applied. The size 
must be used hot, but not allowed to boil. Draw the brush 
across the grain of the wood. Use a flat camel’s-hair brush in tin, 
about an inch in width; be careful to wash it after use. When 
the oak panel is quite dry, gold-size it with prepared oil gold 
size (sold in small pots). The gold size when not in use must be 
kept air-tight. It should be of good quality, for on this to a 
great extent depends the brilliancy of the gilding. When the 
parchment covering is removed from the pot, stir the contents 
well, and paint the surface very evenly and thinly with it, cross- 
ing it several times, so that the gold size may penetrate the inter- 
stices of the grain; but do not allow it to be sufficiently thick to 
stand in ridges. This must be avoided, or it will never dry 
properly, and the gold will be spoiled. The operation is best 
done in the latter part of the day, so as to give the size about 
twelve hours todry. The following morning it will be slightly 
‘* tacky ;’’ but it must not be touched, except to test when it is 


dry enough, which will be ascertained by the fingers slightly 
adhering without taking off any of the size. The panel is then 
ready to receive the gold. The necessary materials for gilding 
are books of gold leaf, a cushion or pad to lay and cut the gold 
upon, a gilder’s tip to raise the gold with, a gilder’s knife, some 
cotton wool to press the gold down with, a bottle of parchment 
size, anda mop. No little experience is necessary to avoid wast- 
ing the gold leaf, which is stirred by the least breath of air. An 
hour’s practice, under a competent artisan, will teach you more 
than a page full of written instructions on the subject. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


C. J. W., Marinette, Wis.—Your request for two six- 
teen-igch plaques for brass hammering, giving the portraits of 
George Washington and Martha Washington, will be granted. 


A. T. M., St. Augustine, Fla—For painting wood- 
work, such stains as you mention may be made by using com- 
mon oil paint of the tint desired and mixing it with turpentine. 
There are regular wood stains imitating mahogany, walnut, 
cherry and oak, to be bought also by the can at any large paint- 
shops or art dealer’s, such as Devoe & Co., Fulton Street, New 
York. For such painting use the quality of oil color that comes 
in small tin cans—not the tube paints. 


D., Ohio, wants some “ work on Oriental rugs, carpets, 
and draperies, which will assist one in recognizing different kinds.” 
Dr. Dresser’s ‘‘ Principles of Decorative Design ” (Cassell & Co.) 
indicates differences in design between the goods of certain lo- 
calities in Eastern countries ; but about differences of textures, 
more could be learned in an hour’s talk with the ‘ buyer” for 
some large dealer in carpets, than could be found in any book. 
Of course, it is not easy to get into communication with this im- 
portant man. Asa rule, the salesmen, even in the largest carpet 
houses in New York, know virtually nothing about rugs. (2) We 
have seen a handbook to the study of clocks and watches, but, 
unfortunately, cannot recall the name of author or publisher. 


IRENE, Boston.--Watteau was born 1684, and died, 
1721; Boucher was born 1704, and died, 1770. So both, you see, 
were contemporaries of Louis Quinze, who died 1774. But Wat- 
teau was, more properly speaking, a contemporary of Louis Qua- 
torze, who died 1715. 


Mrs. A. N. R.. Germantown, Pa., wants to paint “a 
deep, rich blue”’ a section of drain-pipe to be used as a pedestal, 
which is to have a plush-covered top, upon which a statuette or 
vase is to be placed, and asks what colors she is to use for this 
background, and what design she shall select. Amswer: The blue 
should be warm, but decidedly gray in quality. Use the ordinary 
oil paints, and mix turpentine with them ; paint thickly and with 
large flat bristle brushes. The colors needed for a deep rich blue 
ground are permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, crimson or mad- 


der lake, ivory black, and burnt Sienna. Use very little white 
and yellow ochre. A suitable design would be white and yelloy 
flags or fleur-de-lis, or some of the charming designs of swamp 
grasses and birds published recently in The Art Amateur. A de- 
sign of large white flowers, such as the colored plate of magnolia 
blossoms published in the magazine in November last year, 
would be very effective for such a purpose. When the painting is 
finished, put on a coating of amber varnish. 


REx, Cleveland, O.—(1) There is a New York artist 
of the name you mention, and his paintingsare fairly well known. 
His studio address is 152 West Fifty-fifth Street. (2) We know 
no more than you do“ why certain artists use such a reddish brown 
for handsand face, when they could certainly get a better flesh tint.” 


E. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—(1) The salient parts of the body 
and limbs should always be seen through the drapery, though ii is 
unnecessary to carry the principle so far as the ancient sculptors, 
who wetted the drapery to cause it to adhere more closely to te 
figure. (2) Send to Castelvecchi, 143 Grand Street, for his cata- 
logue of plaster casts for students, and you might also write to 
William H. Hirsch, 327 Fifth Avenue. 


A. B., of Z.—We should think that the wax might be 
removed from the Persian printed curtains referred to in ‘ Sug- 
gestions for an Oriental Room’’ (April, 1886) by means of a }\o 
iron passed over brown paper laid upon the surface of the ma- 
terial ; but as we have never tried the experiment—the writer of 
the article in question resides in England—it should be made 
with due caution. 


oF 





A NEW COMBINATION EASEL, 

MR. HENRY LEIDEL calls our attention to an ingenio.: 
easel he has just invented, which he calls the ‘‘ Studio Desid« 
tum.” Itis ‘an oil-color and a water-color easel and a dra 
case combined all in one.” The whole outer frame is raised 
lowered on the inner one to any height by a new rapid screw 
movement which raises or lowers the whole half an inch with oe 
turn of thecrank. The easel can be inclined backward or forw 
by rotating a small wheel placed on the stand-base of the ea 
through the action of the foot, all parts remaining fixed in < 
position they have been made to assume. The water-color ea 
which is attached on the reverse-side from the oil-color easel, is 
formed of a frame drawing-board, which can be swung to any ang 
and can also be raised or lowered so that the artist can work ai it 
standing or sitting. 

THE GREEK CALENDAR, very neatly printed in colors 
and embellished with a representation of the bust of the Her: 
of Praxiteles, is intended for the wall or the desk, A quotati 
from some famous Greek writer is given for every day of the ye 
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Frederick W. Peabody (34 Park Row) is the compiler and pub- 


lisher. 














23D STREET TABERNACLE — West of Sixth Avenue. 


EXHIBITION OF MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, 


CHRIST ON CALVARY. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TO 10, SUNDAYS FROM 1 TO to. 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. 


The following are the judgments of some of the most prominent Clergymen, published in The New York Herald, October 11th, 1887 : 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES H. EATON, of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
said: ‘‘ It is a marvellous production and to me more satisfactory than the other. 


Rev. Dr. C. S. ROBINSON considered it “ admirably done and terribly realistic.” 
Rev. Dr. WASHBURNE thought the picture showed deeper study on the 


The face indicates much better to me the character of Christ than the earlier picture. | artist’s part than the companion picture, and considered it a greater success. 


It is, indeed, a much better sermon than any of us could preach.” | 
Rev. Dr. HOWARD CROSBY, of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, | 


Rev. Dr. RAMSEY, of the Harlem Presbyterian Church, said:—‘‘ The face 
of the Christ shows the repose of death better than any I have ever seen. The 


said :-—“ This picture is far superior to the ‘Christ before Pilate.’ There are many | individuality of the other faces is worthy of careful study, showing the working of the 


anachronisms in that, but none in this. 


It is almost perfect.” 
Rev. Rabbi HENRY S. JACOBS, of Buaz Jeshurum, spoke of it as ‘‘ an 


minds.”’ 


artistic and beautiful production, fine in general effect and especially bold in the| be effaced.” 


grouping.” He mentioned the departure from the scriptural tradition regarding the 


spear thrust in the side of the Christ. 





Rev. THEODORE C, WILLIAMS, of Ad/ Souls Unitarian Church, con-| simply “ delighted with it.”’ 


sidered this a much greater picture than the companion, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate.” 


Rev. Dr. RAY was delighted with it, and said “it left an impression never to 


Rev. Dr. ALSOP, of Brooklyn, considered it ‘‘ a very great production.” 
Rev. Dr. WITTMYER, of Du St. Esprit, Protestant Episcopal Church, was 


Rev. Dr. ELDER, of Epiphany Congregational Church, considered it ‘‘a 


Rev. Dr. JAMES CHAMBERS, of Calvary Presbyterian Church, was very | speaking commentary on the story of the crucifixion.” 


















deeply impressed with it. He thought the idea of the Saviour was more acceptable 
than in other pictures. He spoke of the details as agreeing in many respects with 
those in the other picture, this being a sequence to that. 


Rev. Dr. MULCAHEY, of St. Paul's Chapel, said :—* It impresses me more | 


’ 


than any picture I have ever seen.’ 

Rev. Dr. BAKER, of the Messzah, of Brooklyn, said :—‘‘It is a great picture. 
The artist has broken away from the Italian school of painting, and this is essentially 
realistic and French in treatment.” 


Father G. A. HEALEY liked it better than the other, especially the figure of 


Christ. 

Rev. D. M. HODGE thinks it very impressive and well grouped. More cen- 
tralized than the other, where the three prominent groups detracted from the central 
figure of the Saviour. 

Rev. Dr. JUNIUS B. REIMENSNYDER, of St. Fames’, Lutheran, consid- 


ered this far stronger than the other, There was more scope for individualizing 


figures in the other, but liked this best. 


Rev. Dr. McGUFFEY, of Brooklyn, said the idea of Christ is, to his mind, as 


good as can be given on canvas. He also spoke of “the interest being concentrated 
on the Saviour’s figure more than in the other picture.” 


Rev. Dr. THOMAS GALLAUDET, of St. Ann's Protestant Episcopal 


Church, had “ only admiration for it.”’ 











The Rev. JOSEPH KERR, Fourth Presbyterian Church, N. Y. city, says: 
—‘‘ Altogether I think this is the best work the artist has ever done, and when he 
laid down his brush he put all lovers of the Redeemer under lasting obligations, 
and art added one more splendid tribute to religion.” 

Right Rev. G. J. BEDELL, Béshop of the Diocese of Ohio, writes as follows : 
—‘+ A marvellous conception which seems to realize, (as to my mind has never been 
realized before), the grandest, most solemn, most painful scene of human histo 
The one event for which time is, the artist has so presented, that the reverend 
beholder will not forget it for eternity. Every attitude of the soul towards a suffering 


| ‘ er : . : at 
Christ seems to have been present to the artist's mind: its expression caught, trans- 


ferred, perpetuated.” 

The Rev. JAMES H. HOADLEY, Fazth Presbyterian Church, writes :— 
“I frankly say that I regard it as the greatest picture of the Crucifixion I have ever 
seen. It impresses me powerfully. This great picture is destined to preach many a 
powerful sermon to reverent as well as irreverent beholders. Long live the artist 
who can create such sublime works of art!” 

Rev. WILLIAM LLOYD, in his sermon, Sunday, October 16th, at the Cen/ra/ 
Congregational Church, said:—‘‘ Viewed artistically or religiously it is a work 
which commands great if not unqualified admiration.” - 

Rev. W. HARRISON :—‘‘I should pity the person who could look upon ‘is 
picture without being religiously impressed.’ 
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® NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 





SOME OF | 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICA TIONS 
For the Season of 1887 - 


Abbeys and Churches in Eng: | Shakespeare s King Henry IV. 
land and Wales. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited | 
yy the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Sec. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Univer- | 
sity College, London. Extra cloth, $5.00 ; | 
full morocco, $10.00. 


The Modern School of Art. 





Illustrated by Herr Edward Grutzner. 
Photogravure illustrations. The text on! 
Whatman’s hand-made paper, tastefully 
printed in red and black. Edition limited. 
Per copy, $25.00. 


Martin Luther. 


|The Man and His Work. By 
| Bayne, LL.D. 1,040 pages, 








PETER 
octavo, 





Edited by WILFRED MEyYNELL. With 8| ¢Xtra cloth, 2 vols. Per set, $5.00. 
ull-page plates and etchings, and over | English Writers 
25 illustrations, cloth, $6.00 ; full | i r 


| An attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By HENRY Mor.ey, LL.D 


occo, $10.00. 


A utumn A nnouncements of 


Holiday Books. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY. 


ODES AND SONNETS OF 


With Illustrative Designs by Witt H. Low. Uni- 
form with “ Lamia.” Folio. Extra cloth, $15.00; 
Japanese silk, $25.00; morocco, $25.00. 

Another superb volume by Wil H. Low, who so 
successfully illustrated Keats s ** Lamia’ two years 
ago. The present work is treated in a similar style 
with ** Lamia,” the volume containing a choice selec 
tion of Keats’s Odes and Sonnets. Mr. Low has 
spared no effort to surpass his former achievement, 
having given fifteen months’ time and study in Flor- 
ence, Italy, to the collection of the proper material 
and the thorough prosecution of his work. There 
will be 16 full-page drawings and 100 pages of text 
embellished with floral designs, the whole issued 
uniform in size with “ Lamia,”’ and bound with an 





Pen Portraits of Literary Professor of English Literature at Univer- 





sity College, London. Vol. If. Extra} 
Women. cloth, gilt top, $1.50. | 
Elited by HeLen Gray Cone and Jean-| er volumes to follow. 
‘ETTE L. GILDER. 2 vols., I2mo, gilt How Dante Climbed the 
op. Per set, $3.00. - 
Mountain. 


The Magazine of Art. By 


Rose E. REL FE. w ith a preface by 
‘the Lord-Bishop of Ripon. Cloth extra, 
75 cents. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


i und vol. for 1887, with 12 exquisite 
tchings, photogravures, etc., and several 
undred choice engravings. Cloth gilt, 
35.00; full morocco, extra, $10.00. 


The Quiver. 


1887, with hnndreds of 
Extra cloth, over 760 








| Bound vol. for 1887, nearly 300 illustrations. 
Complete stories, etc. Extra cloth, $2.25. 


Bible Talks About Bible 
Pictures. 


| By JENNIE B. MERRILL and F.. McCreapy 
Harris. Illustrated by Gustave Doré 
and others. 1 vol., large quarto, with 
beautiful chromo cover, done in Io colors, 
$1.25. 


kK ound vol. for 
lustrations. 
rages, $2.25. 
In Realms of Gold. 





By James B. KENYON. I vol., 
top, $1.00. 
Dog Stories and Dog Lore. 
Experiences of two boys in rearing and | 
training dogs, with many anecdotes of 


16mo, gilt 





Bo-Peep. 


The Juvenile Book of the year.” An 
elegant quarto volume, full of illustra- 





anine intelligence. An elegant, illus-} tions, with delightful stories, in large, | 
trated and exhaustive work on the dog,| clear type. Elegant lithographic cover. | 
by Col. Tuomas W. Knox, author of| 1.00; extra cloth, new and elegant dies 


| 
in gold and several colors of ink (new | 
style), $1.50. 


Afloat in a Great City. | 


‘The Boy Travellers,” “The Young 
Nimrods,” ‘‘ Marco Polo,” etc. 1 vol., 
quarto, elegant double chromo cover, 
done in 12 colors, $1.75; extra cloth, 
gold and colored inks, $2.50. 


Little Folks. 


“1887. Containing 
With chromo fron- A Brave Struggle 


By FRANK A. MUNSEY, editor of the Go/den | 
Argosy. With six illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Volume for Fall of 
nearly 500 pictures. 


; or, The Or- | 





tispiece and five full-page plates, printed phan’s Inheritance 
in colors. Over 400 pages, with novel ons — 
double lithographic cover. Boards, $1.25 ;| 1 vol., quarto, very fully illustrated, and 


cloth, full gilt side, chromo on cover, bound in handsome double chromo cover, 
$1.75. | $1.25 ; extra cloth, gold and inks, $1.75 


A GREAT ART ENTERPRISE 


Commencement of a New Volume of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


With the December Number, Ready November 15th. 


Each number of THE MaGazine or Arr for the coming year will contain as a | 
frontispiece, | 


AN ETCHING, STEEL ENGRAVING, OR PHOTOGRAVURE. | 


Notwithstanding that this will necessitate a very heavy increase in the expense of 
production, the price will remain as heretofore, the publishers feeling assured that 
such an unexampled addition to the Art treasures of the Magazine will result in a very 
largely increased circulation. 

Nothing that is being done in the way of ART WorK IN AMERICA will escape 
the eye of the Editor, whose notes will be fuller than ever and more of asfecial feature, 

Price, 35 cents monthly ; $3.50 per year. 











Best Family Magazine. 


CASSELL’S | 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


The Gem of Religious Monthlies. 


THE QUIVER. 





An Illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and 
general reading. The new volume, en- An Illustrated Magazine for the Household. 


larged and improved, commences with |“ Phe new volume will commence with the 
the December issue. hen 


January issue, ready December 15th. 
Price, $1.50 per year. 
15 cents monthly. 
PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of ten cents. 


Price, $1.50 per year. 
15 cents monthly. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of ten cents. 





Our Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publications is now ready, and will be sent to | 
any address free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, 


? 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 











Illustrated with wood engraving. 


By S. Weir Mircuecr, M.D. 


elaborate design in gold. 


|THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


WITH ETCHINGS. 
Illustrated by M. M. Tay- 
Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00 


By O.iver GoLpsmITH, 
lor. 8vo. ; ivory sur- 

, face, $3.50; alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50 ; tree- 
calf, $7.50. 


This beautiful poem of rural life written in Gold- 


smith’s simple, easy and graceful style, is one of the 
most familiar and universally popular in the English 
language. Itaffordsan excellent field for illustration, 
and the artist has shown the best taste in the selec 
tion of subjects as well as rare talent in their treat- 


ment. 

WITH ETCHINGS. 
By W.S. Watsn. I 
lustrated » 4 Hermann Faber. 8vo. Bound in 
cloth, gilt, $3.00; 
$3.50; 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
WITH ETCHINGS. 
By EvizasetH WETHERELL. Complete in 1 volume. 


Iilustrated by Frederick Dielman. 
Printed on laid paper. 


The Legend and the Poem. 


ivory surface, tli 
morocco, $4.50 ; tree-calf, $7.50 


alligator, 


Cabinet 8vo. 
Cloth extra, $2.50. 

The interest of this story, 
and pure, wholesome, moral tone have won for it a 
place in almost every home. Though first published 
more than a quarter of a century ago, it still remains 
a general favorite, and to-day very few, if any, 
American novels are more widely read or exert a 
better influence. Mr. Dielman has chosen some of 
the most characteristic and striking and his 
etchings add very materially to the attractiveness of 


the story. 
EUDORA. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 
A Tale of Love. By M. B. M. Tovann, author of 
“ Egle and the Elf,” “Iris,” etc. A beautiful 
gift volume. With charming illustrations by H. 
Siddons Mowbray and W. 
decorations in the text by L. 
full gilt, $2.50; 


$2.50; alligator, $2.50; full morocco, $3.00. 


7? 


scenes, 


Hamilton Gibson. Also 
S. Ipsen. Cloth extra, 
vellum, gilt top, rough edges, 


““A tale of love”’’ always has its charm for every 
human heart, and this one, narrated in Mrs. ‘Voland’s 


| choicest verse, with illustrations by our best artists, 


ought to be one of the most popular gift-books of the 


~~ THREE POEMS. 


Cloth, 
full tree-calf, $10.00. 

This volume contains “Gray's Elegy,” ‘* The 
Hermit,”’ by Oliver Cota, and the “Closing 
Sc ene,” by T. Buchanan Read. All illustrated by 
the best artists ; forming acollection of gems of poetry 
and art suitable for the holidays. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, AND 
OTHER TALES OUT OF| 
FAIRYLAND. 


Royal 8vo. 
$6.00; ivory surface, $6.00 ; 


Illustrated by F. S. 
Church and H. Cloth 


extra, $1.50. 


Siddons Mowbray. 4to 


'IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET 


BOOK 


For little ones, who, if they look, 


Will find their letters in this bovk.”’ 


Verses by, Amy E, Biancnarp. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 


paper. 


Printed in two colors on heavy plate 
Large 4to, 9x11 inches. Bound in attractive 
illuminated cover. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 





transportation free, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 





| Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


its literary excellence, | 


| 





IIl.— Headlong Hall 


I1I.—Gulliver’s Travels. 


IV.—Tales from Irving. 


XVI.—The Story of Assyria. 


Kaloolah. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SQNS. 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


The Land of Sleepy Hollow. A 


Series of Photogravure Representations 
of Scenes about the Home of Washington 
Irving, with Descriptive Letterpress and 
Notes. By J. L. WiLtiaMs. Together 
with a reprint of Irving’s ‘‘ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” and selections from 
the ‘‘ Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost.” 

The volume has been preparcd as a souvenir 
for those who have visited this charming re- 
gion, as well as to present to those who have not 
been. thus fortunate, a realistic series of illustra- 
tions of such scenes mentioned in the text as can 
certainly be localized. 


With twenty full-page photogravures 
and ten text illustrations, and six full- 
page illustrations by F. O. C. Darley, 
originally designed and etched for the 
folio edition of the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.” 

The volume is printed in large folio 
size, 11x14, and the edition is limited 
to 600 copies. The subscription price 
is $15.00, 

Full prospectus 
stamp. 


sent on receipt of 


A Se- 
lection of some of the World’s Classics, 
uniquely and tastefully printed by the 
Knickerbocker Press, and offered as 
specimens, as well of artistic typography 
as of the best literature. 32mo, cloth 
extra, gilt tops. 

I.—Gesta Romanorum. Tales of the 
Old Monks. Edited by C. Swan. 
$1.00. 

and Nightmare 

Abbey. By Tuomas Love Peacock. 

$1.00. 

By JONATHAN 

Swirt. A reprintof the early com- 

plete edition, very fully illustrated. 

2vols. $2.50. 

First series. 


With illustrations. $1.00, 
V.—Tales from Irving. Second Series. 
With illustrations. $1.00. 


Story of the Nations Series. A 


series of graphic historical studies, in- 
tended to present to the readers the 
stories of the different nations that have 
attained prominence inhistory. In the 
story form the current of each national 
life is distinctly indicated, and its pic- 
turesque and noteworthy periods and 
episodes are presented in their phil- 
osophical relations to each other as well 
as to universal history. 

The ‘‘Stories” are printed in good 
readable type, and in handsome 12mo 
form. They are adequately illustrated 
and furnished with maps and indexes. 
They are sold separately, at a price of 
$1.50 each. Recent issues 


By Z. A. 
RAGOZIN, continuing the narrative 
of ‘“ The Story of Chaldea.” 

““An extensive, exhaustive, and exhausting 
research . . . she has put within a few hundred 
pages as much special historic knowledge as can 
be re ndered fluent and picturesque in so smalla 


scope. N. Y. Telegram. 


XV.—The Story of Alexander’s Em- 


pire. By Joun P. Manarry, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


**The book is admirably written and copiously 
illustrated. The author's style is lucid and 
graphic, and the work is remarkable not less for 
its historic accuracy than for its pMilosophical dis- 
cussion of influences and results.” — Puddic 
Opinion. 


XIV.—The Story of Ancient Egypt. By 


Prof. GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
** The story runs on full of picturesque detail, 
affording a clear and brilliant picture of the fluc- 
tuations of Egypt’s fortunes,”"—Literary World. 


The Adventures of 
Jonathan Romer. By W. S. Mayo. 
The ‘‘ Framazugda ” edition. Reset and 
very fully illustrated by Alfred Frede- 
ricks,and handsomely printed in quarto, 
cloth extra, $3.00. 

Of this celebrated work more than 
25,000 copies have been sold in this 
country, exclusive of a number of un- 
authorized English editions, and it is 
justly entitled to enduring popularity. 

**One of the most admirable pictures ever pro- 
duced in this country.”"—WasniIncTon IRVING, 


‘*The most singular and captivating ~ 
since ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ "—Home Journal 


Half Hours with the Stars. ‘By 


RicHarp A. Proctor, F.R.S. With 
12 plates, showing the position of the 
stars for every month in the year (cal- 
culated on the latitude and longitude of 
the Middle States), and full of descrip- 
tive letterpress. Quarto, boards, $2.00. 

This is an entirely new edition, with new plates, 
prepared expressly for American students, of a 
work which m its original London issue has at- 
tained exceptional popularity. 


*.* Full list sent on application, 
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Literary Notes 


from 


The Century Co. 


THE LINCOLN history in The Century, 
by the private secretaries of Mr. Lincoln, 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, will deal during 
the coming year with the political and mili- 
tary history of the early period of the war. 
New light will be thrown upon certain 
events of that period by the publication of 
correspondence and other documents never 
before printed, and unknown to but a small 
circle. The historians now enter upon a 
more important and personal part of their 
narrative The publication of this history 
has brought an increase of 25,000 subscrib- 
ers to The Century. 

ey 





* 
* 


THE War SERIES in that magazine has 
given it 75,000 new subscribers, probably the 
greatest gain from any one feature in the 
history of magazines. The series will vir- 
tually close with the November number. 
Future papers on this subject will be of a 
general sort,as: “ Colonel Rose's Tunnel 
from Libby Prison,” ‘‘Hard Times in the 
Confederacy,’’ etc., etc. General Sherman’s 
Article on ‘‘ The Strategy of the War”’ 
will appear in an early number. 

* 


Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson BuRNETT will 
contribute a short serial to the coming vol- 
ume of St. Nicholas for Young Folks, which 
is said to be a worthy successor of that 
author’s famous “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
which appeared in S¢. Nicholas ayear ago. 


PUBLISHED BY 


7. Y. Crowell & Co., 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


LES MISERABLES. 

A New and Elegantly Illustrated Edition, 

Translated from the French of Victor 
Hugo, by IsaBpeL F. Hapcoop. With 
160 full-page illustrations, printed on 
fine calendered paper, and bound in neat 
and attractive style. 5 vols., cloth, gilt 
top, $7.50; half calf, $15.00. Popular 
edition, in One volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 8 VOLS. 

Handy Volume Edition. (Complete, large 
type.) From the latest text, including 
earlier poems. 


Eo sans c cad! ase Heeieenen $6 00 
PE C,... sesnsecsdiovcesesee To 50 
BOUNE CEE GUID vecnceviccectvesussesene 12 00 


American seal russia, gilt edge, round cor’s, 15 00 
Full calf, flexible, gilt edges, round corners, 21 00 
Full calf, gilt edges, padded, round corners, 25 00 





Ties GH, BIE OEE. nccccces 6 veveeseges 30 0o 

All of the above boxed in fancy leatherette or calf 
boxes, according to style of binding, and making a 
compact, elegant *‘ Handy Volume” edition of this 
author's works, 


IRVING’S WORKS. 

From new plates. Cloth, 12mo, 6 vols., 
$7.50; Library edition, gilt top, $9.00; 
half calf, marbled, $15.00. 

Edward Everett advised a young writer: “If he 
wishes to study a style which possesses the character- 
istic beauties of Addison, its ease, simplicity, and 
elegance, with accuracy, point, and spirit, let him 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Irving.” 





Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, 
Frank R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Col, Richard M. Johnson, and 
Louisa M. Alcott are among the many 
distinguished writers who will contribute | 
serial and short stories to this famous mag- | 
azine for young people. It will have an 
illustrated series on Australia, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Alton will contribute ‘‘The Routine 
of the Republic,” describing the daily 
practical workings of the administrative 
departments,—the White House, etc. 


* * 
* 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of the} 
famous ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” will fur- | 
nish an illustrated novel to 7he Century for 
1887-8. ‘ Itis a story of early life in Illinois. 

# 
% 

GrorGE W. CABLE will contribute a 
novelette to early numbersof 7'he Century, 
and Frank R. Stockton has written a three- 
part story, ‘‘ The Dusantes,” for the same 
magazine. Mr. Stockton’s new novel, ‘‘ The 
Hundredth Man,” has just been issued in 
book form. 





* * 
* 


THE SIBERIAN Papers, by George Ken- 
nan, will be a great feature of Zhe Century 
for the coming year. Mr. Kennan has 
just returned from a journey of 15,000 
miles through European and Asiatic Russia, 
undertaken at the request of the editor of 
The Century. By means of a circular let- 
ter from the Russian Minister of the Inter- 
ior, Mr. Kennan was enabled to vis:t nearly 
every important prison and mine in Sibe- 
ria. He made the intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of more than three hundred 
exiled liberals and: Nihilists, and he will 
give a thorough account of the terrible con- | 
vict system of Siberia. His papers will be 
further enriched by a number of secret offi- | 
cial documents and reports. Among such 
are three frqm the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia to the present Tsar, and 
bearing marginal notes and comments 
made by the Tsar himself upon the state 
of facts therein set forth. The series will 
be richly illustrated. 

* 





* 
* 


A POPULAR book for young folks—but 
more especially for one sex—is ‘‘The Boys’ 
Book of Sports.” It is a beautifully illus- 
trated volume, containing papers on Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, Archery, Swimming, Riding, 
The Camera, Base-ball, etc., etc. Price, 
$2.50. ‘‘St. Nicholas Songs” is the very 
popular music book, containing songs by 
American composers, Damrosch, Gilchrist, 
Warren, and many others. 


* * 
* 


THE PopuLar “Brownie” poems and 
pictures by Palmer Cox, which have been 
appearing in S¢, Nicholas during the past 
few years, have been collected into @ hand- 
some book, entitled “ The Brownies : Their 
Book.”’ This will be one of the most pop- 
ular books of the season. The price is 
$1.50; and every one who has been at- 
tracted by the interesting adventures of 
these little people will want a copy. 

a * 

Write for THE Century Co.’s Catalogue 
of new publications, a choice pamphlet of 
literary news, illustrated, free, THE CEN- 
TuRY Co,, New York, 





TOLSTOI'S WORKS. 


IVAN ILYITCH. 12mo... ......... Ready. $1.25 
‘THE INVADERS. 12mo........... ~ 1.25 
WHAT TO DO. samo............0- we 1.25 
MY CONFESSION, 12mo........... - 


1.2 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 12mo_ (In Press.) 


in uniform style with “Anna Karenina,” 


“My Religion,’ ‘‘ Childhood, Boyhood,| THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN 


and Youth.” 

‘** No living author surpasses him, and only one or 
two approach him in the power of picturing not mere- 
ly places but persons, with minute and fairly start- 
ling fidelity.’"—Congregationalist. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By SArAu K. Botton, author of ‘‘ Poor 


New Books for Old and Young!| J ee and Shepard’ s 


Holiday Publications. 
Miss Jerome's New Triumph, 7 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 

Gathered by Irene E. Jerome, author of ** Nature’s 
Hallelujah,”’ ‘‘One Year’s Sketch Book,’’ “ The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Original Designs. 
Engraved on wood and printed under the direc- 
tion of George T. Andrew. 4to, cloth, $3.75; 
Turkey morocco, $9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English 
seal style, $7.00. 

In “A Bunch of Violets,’”’ Miss Jerome has demon- 
strated the same delicate taste in her designs, and the 
same peerless skill in their execution, which she has 
shown in all her previous works of art.. She has 
rambled through flowering meadows, rich in per- 
fumes, and beside limpid streams and on sunny hill- 
sides, amid scenery of enchanting variety—gathering 
her “‘violets”—immeasurably realistic, delicate, 
artistic and enrapturing. The pretty **Bunch of 
Violets”’ goes forth on its happy mission in a royal 
quarto, 10x12 inches, bound in English cloth, enriched 
with a beautiful emblematic design, chastely wrought 
in black and gold, from the pencil of Ipsen, renowned 
for his unsurpassed genius as a cover-designer. ‘A 
Bunch of Violets’? 1s a pleasing companion to the 
choice books which have preceded it in the much 
admired series. 


New Editions of the Old Favorites, 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH 


By Irene E. Jerome, author and artist of ‘* One 
Year's Sketch Book,” and ** The Message of the 
Bluebird.’’ Presented ina series of nearly fifty 
original full-page illustrations (9% x 14 inches), 
engraved on wood by George T. Andrew. Ele- 

antly bound in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
$6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00 ; tree calf, $12.00; 
English seal style, $10.00. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK 
By Irene E, Jerome. Containing forty-six original 
full-page illustrations, engraved on wood by 
Andrew; in same bindings and at same prices as 
“ Nature’s Hallelujah.’ 


THE ee THE BLUE- 








5| By Irene E, Jerome. 


| 


| Translated from the Russian, and bound | 


| 


Boys Who Became Famous,” ‘ Girls | 


Who Became Famous,” etc. 


Aldrich, Mark Twain, and other noted 

writers. 12mo, bevelled boards, $1 50. 

The constant and steady sale of Mrs. Bolton’s 
previous volumes will insure a large demand for this, 
her latest and best work. 


FROM HEART AND NATURE. 
Poems by SARAH K. BOLTON and CHARLES 
K. BoLtTon. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS 
UEENS. 

By LyptA Hoyt Farmer, author of ‘‘ Boys’ 
Book of Famous Rulers,” Lives of Cleo- 
patra, Queen Elizabeth, Catherine de Me- 
dici, Juséphine, Victoria, Eugénie, etc. 
12mo, cloth, 85 illustrations, $1.50. 

** Mrs. Farmer's style is crisp and entertaining, and 
she writes like a true hero worshipper, giving her story 
a color of enthusiasm and romance it would not other- 
wise possess. Such a book for young people is worth 
a score of ‘ blood and thunder’ fictions ; it is a volume 
worthy a place in the library of every boy and girl.”’ 
— Washington Post. 


FRENCH FOLK LORE STORIES. 

A collection of charming Fairy Legends 
of the French Provinces, translated from 
the original. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


POEMS IN COLOR. 

With 56 illustrations lithographed by Arm- 
strong & Co., from original designs by 
W. J. Whittemore. 

SEA PICTURES. By Tennyson. 

SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. By Longfellow. 
THE WORSHIP OF NATURE, By Whittier. 
I REMEMBER. By Hood. 

TO A WATERFOWL, By Bryant. 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Burns. 

Six volumes, fancy paper covers, each, 50 
cents ; cloth covers, stamped in gold, 
each, 75 cents; celluloid covers, litho- 
graphed, each, $1.00. 


MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. 

A Practical Guide for Housekeepers. By 
Mrs. LypIA SHILLABER. With an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Partington. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; Kitchen Edition, in oil- 
cloth, $1.25. First and second edition 
sold before publication. Fourth edition 
now ready. 

Extract from Mrs. Partington’s Introduction. 

** Well, well,”’ said Mrs. Partington, her spectacles 
beaming with delight as she turned over the leaves of 
the new cookery book, “I declare, it excites my sal- 
vation glands even to read the names of these good 
things. It seemsas though the greatest epicac might 
find something among all these meats and cosmetics 
to give a jest to appetite. . . . Now a book like this 
will come intoa house like an oasis in the desert of the 
great Sarah, and be a quarantine of perpetual peace.” 





For Sale by Booksellers, or sent post free upon 
receipt of Price. 


A series |. : D i 
of short biographies with portraits of | illustration, and has been handled with rare skill by 

§ « > . | 
Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, | 
| committee of the London Art Union to prepare their 
| annual presentation book for the year, his success in 





| pirate’s treasure, meets with many wonderful adven- 


| 
| 
| 





TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. 

Original illustrations. En- 
graved on wood by Andrew. Cloth and gold, 
$2.00; Palatine boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.00. 





[Sir Walter Scott's Poem, 


With 14 full-page illustrations by Percy Macquoid, 
R. Oblong 4to, size 10}§x14. Bound in gold 
cloth, $3.50 ; Turkey morocco gilt, .00; tree 
calf, $9.00 ; English seal style, $7.00. 

As poetic and romantic as any of the famous | 
Tennysonian ** Idyls of the King” is the narrative of 
Sir Roland De Vaux’s adventures in search of his 
bride, a daughter of King Arthur of the Round Table, 
who, by a spell of enchantment, had been doomed to 
sleep ** Many a hundred year.” 

The subject affords abundance of material for 


the artist in his fourteen truly original pictures. Mr. 
Percy Macquoid, R.I., was specially selected by the 


the Royal Academy and in other places having made 
him a shining light in the temple of art. These 
illustrations represent the best effects of the modern 
school of black and white. ‘The paper, printing, 
and binding of this unique book are of the best. 


FAITH’S FESTIVALS 
By Mary Lakeman, author of “ Pretty Lucy Mer- 
win” and **Ruth Eliot's Dream.”’ Price, in 
cloth gilt, $1.00 (about) ; in palatine boards, with 
floss trimmings, 75 cents. 
A charming souvenir of many ‘Easter’? and 
** Christmas ’”’ times. 


Oliver Optic’s latest. 


READY ABOUT; OR, SAILING 
THE BOAT 


Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Boat 
Builders’ Series, now ready in 6 vols. (boxed), 


$1.25 per vol. 





Oliver Optic’s 
OUR STANDARD BEARER; 
Or, the Life of General Ulysses S. Grant, his youth, 
his manhood, his campaign, and his eminent 
services in the reconstruction of the nation his 
sword has redeemed, as seen and related by 
Captain Bernard Gallygasken, Cosmopolitan, and 
written out by Outver Optic. A new edition with 
supplementary chapters, containing the pulitical 
life of the General, his travels abroad, his sickness 
and death, Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A New Edition of a Great Favorite, 
PERSEVERANCE ISLAND 
By Dovuctas Frazer, author of “Practical Boat 
Sailing.” Cloth, elegantly bound, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

Old Robinson Crusoe is outdone by the Modern 
“Live Yankee” Crusoe, the Hero of Perseverance 
Island, who, with no wreck to supply his wants, 
makes a submarine boat, constructs a steam yacht, 
kills a sea serpent, finds a gold mine, discovers a 


tures, which he gives in his story to the world by 
sending it in a balloon of his own construction, 


J. T. Trowbridge's latest 
PETER BUDSTONE, THE BOY 
WHO WAS HAZED 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25, completing The Tide Mill 
— now ready, 6 vols. (boxed), $1.25 per 
vol. 





By the author of ‘* Ten Boys” and “ Seven Little 
Sisters.” 


ONLY A YEAR; AND WHAT IT 
BROUGHT 

By Jane Anvrews, author of ** Ten Boys who lived 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now.”’ ‘Seven 
Little Sisters who lived on the Round Globe 
called the World.” ‘* Seven Little Sisters show 
their Sisterhood.” ‘* Geographical Plays,’ etc. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.co. 





Our illustrated catalogue and full list of Fall and 
: Holiday Publications mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








Conclusion of. Seventy-fifth Volume. 


Harper’s Magazine 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 450), 
CONTAINS: 
A Fairy Tale. 
Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. S. Cuurcn ; 
A Santa Barbara Holiday. 


By Epwarps Roserts. Richly Illustrated ; 


Chantilly: The Chateau and the 
Collections. 

By Tueopore Cuitp. With Twelve Illustrations ; 
The Other End of the Hemisphere. 
(THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND URUGUAY.) 

By Witi1aM E, Curtis. Fully Illustrated ; 


Here and There in the South. Part V. 
in Attakapas. (Conclusion.) 


By Resecca HarpinG Davis, Illustrated by W. 
HamILTON GIBSON ; 


The Story of Arnon. 


A Romance of the Deluge. By Amexia Rives; 


The Winter Climatic Resorts of Three 
Continents. 
By Wiit1aM SmitTH Brown ; 


Narka. A Russian Novel. (Conclusion.) 
By KaTHLEEN O’MEaARA; 


The Young Criminal. 
By the Rev. Cuartes F, Tuwinc; 
April Hopes. 
By W. D. Howg ts ; 


A Man and Two Brothers. A Story. 


By GeorcE Parsons LATHROP ; 


(Conclusion. ) 


Poetry ; 

A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 

CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By 
Rosert Burns WILson ; 

THE ROCK WHERE MY MOTHER PLAYED. 
By Wa.iace Bruce; 

THE LAST FAUN. > By Louise Imocen Gurney ; 

A STOLEN SOUL. By GrorGe EpGar Mont- 
GOMERY. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorGe WiL.L1AM Curtis. 

English Criticism of the American Press.—About 
Scolding.—The Temperance Agitation and its 
— Outcome.— Books for Children. — The 
Yewport School. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wiitt1am Dean HoweEL.ts. 
Autographic Criticism.—-Mr. J. Addington Symond’s 
Last Volumes.—T he Catholic Reaction Against the 
Renaissance.—-Final Criticism in Matters of Taste. 
—Miss Ward’s Life of Dante.—Behind the Blue 
Ridge.—Society Verse. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by CHarLtes DupDLEY Warner. 


Breakfast at Bonnebouche Hall. 


Full-page Illustration by GEorGE pu Maurigr. 


Literary Notes. 


By Laurence Hutton, 


Harper's Periodicals. 


PER YEAR: 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or 


Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . . . $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Epeicise aria ~ 254 cael 
HARPER’S BAZAR, . . . . «4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, . 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 


gin with the current Number. 


(@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents fo: 


postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 





Those sending Clubs of Ten Subscribers to T/ 


Art Amateur (at $3.00 each) may receive, as a pr iz, 


Ten Dollars’ worth of 


CHOICE BOOKS 


of their own selection fr om the catalogues or adver- 
tisements o 

Cassell & Co., T. Y. Crowell & Co., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., Lee and Shepar:, 
Scribner & Welford, E. & J. B. Young & Co., J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Ticknor & Co., Harper 
Bros., Belford, Clark & Co., Wm. TI. Comstock, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, The Century Co., E. F. Bonaves- 
ture, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Frederick Warne & Co, 
Or. any other American Publisher. Now is t’¢ 
best time in the year to get up clubs. Send /’ 
Prize Circular. Address : 

The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New Yor*. 
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HouGHuTon, pore & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYSIN EUROPE. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of *‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table,”’ etc. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With illustrations by 
C. W. Reed. 50 cents. 


Lhis little book presents in attractive form one of 
liss Phelps’ most powerful and pathetic stories, de- 
scribing the life, labors, and temptations of a fisher- 
man; the love and constancy of woman; and the 
| iful desolation wrought by intemperance. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 
\ book of Short Stories. By Octave Thanet. 1 vol. 
16mo, $1.25. 


ConTENTS : The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay; The Bish- 


s Vagabond ; Mrs. Finlay’s Elizabethan Chair; A 
Communist’s Wife; Schopenhauer on Lake Pepin ; 
Father Quinnailon’ s Convert ; ‘* Ma’ Bowlin’ ;” Half 

curse ; Whitsun Harp, Regulator. 


WELL-WORN ROADS IN SPAIN, 
HOLLAND, AND ITALY. 


, The Travels of a Painter in Search of the Pic- 
turesque. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 
The descriptive chapters in Mr. Smith’s striking 
liday volume published last year are now reprinted 
i tasteful little book. At the head of each chapter 
j. an illustration reduced from the holiday volume. 


[HE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 


written by Horace E, Scudder. With a fine en- 
raving of Cinderella. 1 vol. 16mo, 60 cents. 


Che Book of Folk Stories is a collection of old fa- 
y rites, rewritten to bring them within the easy com- 
hension of children who have just learned to read. 


NOT IN THE PROSPECTUS. 


Novel of a European tour by Parke Danforth. 
New edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 
Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The Bodleys 
Telling Stories, The Bodleys on Wheels, The Bod- 


‘ys Afoot, Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley | 


jrandchildren and their Journey in Holland, 
The English Bodleys, and The Viking Bodleys. 
By Horace FE. Scudder. A New Edition, eight 
volumes in four, attractively bound in cloth. With 
Jl the Illustrations which appeared in the original 
volumes. $2.00 a volume; the set, $8.co. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
id, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SEVENTEENTH SrreEet, New York. 





SUMPTUOUS BOOKS. 
New and litustrated Edition of 


Shakespeare. Edited by Witiiam GErorGE 
CrarK and WitLt1aM ALpis WriGur (Editors of 
the Cambridge Shakespeare). With 171 steel en- 
cravings from the celebrated illustrations in the 
Boydell Shakespeare. New plates, complete index 
and glossary on same paper as text. Seven vol- 
umes, hand-made paper, 12m, $15.00; Holland 
paper, $22.50; Japan paper, $40.00. 


Modern French Art. New Edi- 


tion. Fifteen steel engravings and numerous fac- 
similes, Edited by Epwarp SrraHaAN, Quarto, 
text printed on tinted grounds, $10.00. 


The Table Rook of Art. A 


History of Art in all Countries and Ages, Superbly 

illustrated in stee! and wood. Text by R. 

SANDHURST, Ph.D., author of *‘A Sketch of Italian 
ife.”” Quarto. In handsome bindings. $7.50. 


The Stately Homes of England. 


Three hundred and eighty engravings, on wood, of 
the palaces and residences of England. By 'D. 





Juwerr and S, C, Haug, Fellows of the Society of | 
\ntiquaries. Two Series. Quarto. $7.50. 


A. W. LOVERING, 
PUBLISHER, IMPORTER AND BOOKSELLER, 
781 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


15 E. 17th St. ax» 2 Barclay St., N. Y. 


(Astor House). 


ARE BOOKS 


AND 


FINE BINDINGS 


ir Union Sq.). 





Etchings and Engravings. | 


| 
Mr. BonaventurE is now in Europe purchasing | 
additions to his stock, in all departments of Bibli- 
ography, Bindings, Engravings, etc., etc. Weekly 
Shipments of purchases will be made to his branch 
Store, No. 2 Barclay Street. 


Geraldine. A beautiful new Holi- 
| day edition of this rhythmical romance, a work of 
| great delicacy and beauty, which has for several 
| 
| 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


time of its first publication, in 1881, the. names of 7 


Longfellow, Lowell and Stoddard were mentioned ee 

in connection with it; and subsequent critics at- THE EARTH TREMBLED. The New Story by Edward P. Roe is 
tributed it to William Allen Butler, Benjamin ‘ “ 
F. Taylor, Dr. Holland, or J. T. Trowbridge. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
**Geraldine”’ is a powerful story of American life 
and conditions, full of heroism and passion, and 
rich in descriptions of scenery among the Thousand 
Islands, Quebec, the Saguenay and the Rocky 
Mountains. These majestic scenes have been finely 
illustrated by the best artists; and this beautiful 
romance of modern {Christian ‘life, richly and ap- 
propriately bound, makes one of the best mementos 
of the Holidays. Octavo, full gilt, $3.50; in full 


morocco, tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 


DON QUIXOTE, OF LA MANCHA. 
My Old Kentucky Home. By 


By Miguel de Servantes Saavedra. A translation, | 
STerHeN Coutins Foster. Quarto, full gilt, cloth, with introduction and notes, by John Ormsby. 
ivory finish, imitation wood, or monkey grain, 


In 4 volumes. 
$1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible calf extra or tree calf, 


now for sale everywhere. 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY. | ligible. The superiority of it to all its rivals will be 
e immediately felt.”,.—James ANTONY Froupk, in the 

Tilustrated 7 Pen and Camera. With 40 plates | Quarterly Review. 

from life by J. Fortuné i author of * Wild 

Animals Phoed, raphed and Described.’ A superb | >TTAr aay aad i > 

pongo wlcing = ORIGINAL z TCHINGS BY A. H. 

BICKNELL. 

Ten etchings now first} published. With text by 
William Howe Downes. 

1st. Vellum proofs signed, accompanied by Japan 
proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 5 copies, 

125.00. 

2d. Satin proofs signed, accompanied by Japan 
proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 5 copies, 
$75.00. 

3d. Satin proofs signed, in portfolio with text, 10 
copies, $50.00. 

4th. Japan proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 
70 copies, $25 00. 

Also on etching paper, bound in cloth, full gold. 
Folio, $10.00 


Large-paper edition, limited to 50 copies, printed by 
$5.00. De Vinne, on hand-made paper, 4 volumés, $25.00. | 
L nome 4 edition, 4 volumes, 12mo, full gold side and 
The frontispiece is a capital portrait of Stephen C. black. A beautiful design. $6. 00. 
Foster,theauthor. The full-page picturesbyCharles|  « Ormsby’ s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ is not 
Copel and and Mary Hallock Foote, represent with | oniy the best English translation, but to ordinary 
marvellous fidelity and beauty pathetic scenes and | readers it is the first which has made the book intel- 
incidents of the old slave-life in Dixie. This volume 
also has the air of the song, in written music. | 


|\BLUE JACKETS OF 1812. A History for Young People of the 
Navy in the War of 1812. By Willis J. Abbot. With 32 illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson, and 50 by H. W. McVickar. ” 
4to, white and blue canvas, new design, $3.00. 





| . ~ 

The Swanee River. By SterHen 
Coxtins Foster. Quarto, full gilt, cloth, ivory 
finish, imitation wood, or monkey grain, -~ 50; 
seal, $2.50; flexible calf extra or tree calf, $5 


A companion to ‘‘ Blue Jackets of "6 





| 
| The words are exquisitely drawn and illuminated, 
|amid wreaths of rich Southern flowers and fair 
| Southern landscapes; with many full-page pictures, 
| representing the Swanee River, the old cabin home, 
the weary wanderer, the joys of ‘childhood the banjo- 
players, etc. The air of the song is also given, 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By J. G. Holland. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 






EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 


A Story by Edward Garrett. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 





RAN AWAY FROM THE DUTCH ; 
Or, Borneo from South to North, A book of adven- 
ture for Boys. By M. T. H. Perelaer, late of the 
Dutch Indian Service. Translated by Maurice 
Blok and adapted by A. P. Mendes. With ten 
Jackson. 8v 


Full gold side, with green ink, 


. 
PAUL AND CHRISTINA.” 
A Novel. r12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Amelia E. Barr, 
author of ** Jan Vedder's Wife,” ** A Daughter of 
Fife,” ‘ ‘te Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “ The 


Squire of Sandal Side,” etc., etc. 


Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets. Il-| 


lustrated by Lupwic SANDEE IpsEN. $8.00. 


Mr. Ipsen has for many years been recognized as 
the foremost leader of art-decoration for books. This full-page illustrations by W. ‘C. 
book is his crowning work, and affords an inexhaust- $2.2< 
ible treasury of decoration for students of art, and a ies 
life-study for all lovers of beauty and symmetry. 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. 
A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Amelia E. Barr, 


Jan Vedder's Wife,” “*A Daughter of 
Fife,” ** The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc., etc, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
° [vs 
Poets and Etchers is a com-| / 


bination and mutual illustration of a group of the | By William Whitelock. With a portrait. 8vo, $1.75. 
best American poems as illuminated by 20 very 
choice fuil- ~page etchings, carefully printed on fine 
plate-paper. There are also 35 pretty vignettes 
scattered through the text. Among the themes 
are Aldrich’s poem, ** Nocturne,”’ illustrated by By R W 
Smillie’s etching; Bryant’s ‘ The Path,” with Prsiggaiain 


author of ** 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. 
GEORGE'S. WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN. 


. S. Rainsford, Rector of St. George's | A Narrative of Travel in the Basé Country. By F. 








3ellows’s etching; Longfellow’s “The Belfry of | Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York. 1zmo,} L. James. With 4o illustrations, A new edition, 
sruges,”’ with Colman’s etching ; Whittier’s “* Pal- cloth, $1.25. | 8vo, $2.25. " 


| estine,’ ” etched by Gifford; and other poems by 
| E yon ,and Pc tome Soe a, - | 
“Amalfi,” ‘* Castine, ‘The F ower,” * The 
| Light-house,”” | *“Woods in Winter,”’ and “ The D () ] ) ] ) ‘ 
Wayside Inn,”’ are reproduced and illuminated in 
the same manner; and also Whittier’s ** Telling ae a 
the Bees” and the ** Lake-side.”” III IID 


s rr RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


By the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE, 2 vols. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo 


COMPANY 
YORK. 


MEAD & 
BROADWAY, NEW 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


on receipt of the price by the publishers. 1869-1877. 


8.00. 
R - he work is most delightful reading. It places us in intimate relations with the Emperor and the 
TIC K N O R & CO., Boston. Ministry. We see the declaration of war; watch the first Frenc h defeats, the proclamation of the Republic, 
| and are penned up in Paris through all the long weeks of the siege. Men follow graphic accounts of the 
armistice and the evacuation, the rise of the Commune and the attendant anarchy and terrorism, the despera- 


tion of the insurgents, the downfall of the Commune and the assassination of Archbishop Darboy y. Our 
| vicarious witness of these thrilling things is made through a most intelligent and observant eye, and, finally, 





| Frederick Warne & Co.’s when peace is re stored, we live under the republic, through the turmoil of the reaction z and o »verthrow of Thiers, 


The book is throughout most che arming and invaluable ; a contribution to the 


until tranquillity is attained. \e 


Lice history of France, and an incomparable series of picturesque views of Paris during the siege and Commune, 


—Philadelphia Press. 
soee BEAVT An Illustrated Edition. 
KIDNAPPED. 


Being the Adventures of David Balfour in the year : 
The Man who would Like to 1751. By Rosert Louis Stevenson, A New| How to Amuse Vourself and Others. By Lina and 
and Illustrated Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Aveuia B. Bearp. With nearly 500 Illustrations 

Marry. Mr. Stevenson’s powerful ¢ and highly successful by the Authors. Square, 8vo, $3.00. 

Depicting, in 12 humorous sketches by Harry Parkes, Story acquires additional interest by reason of the Full of information upon the thousand and one 
the vacillations of the Society Young Man of the artist’s spirited and sympathetic illustrations in this | things that interest every girl, this volume forms a 
Period. new edition. | notable companion to the popular book for boys by 

Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater ad-| Daniel C. Beard, brother of the present authors. 
vantage than in ‘Kidnapped.’ . No better book | Everything that can be imagined to tell girls simply 
of its kind than thege * Memoirs 0 f the Adventures of | and clearly about their sports, games, winter after- 

David Balfour’ has ever been written.’"— 7e Nation. | noon and evening work, etc., can be found here in 

this helpful and entertaining volume. 


ase A Splendid Book for Girls. 
Quarto Size, Paper, tied with white Ribbon. THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY 
50 cents, BOOK 


The new volume of the ‘Chandos Classics”’ is 


The Spectator. 
Selected Essays, with an Introduction and N 


Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., author of “ ie: By the same Author, ¢ 
from the State Papers,” etc, 121 a , cloth, Library| NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. THE THE OLD oe FAIRY 


style, $1.00. 
_ $ . ee DYNAMITER. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With many illus- 
Also, uniform with the above in size and price, The | More a —— yg oe ° ith Mrs. STEVENSON.) trations by Miss Rosina Emmet. Cheaper 

: Each 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 30 cents. Edition. 1 vol., square 16mo, $1.25. 

Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, having arranged “The little ones, who so willingly go back with us 
Translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., with | with the author and the former publishers for the} to * Jack the Giant Kualler,’ ‘ Blue- Be ard,’ and the 
Memoir. . publication of these well-known books, now offer to | Kindred stories of our childhood, will g cy welcome 
*,* This edition contains ‘* The Sketch of the _ the public new editions, uniform, in cloth and paper, | this book where the giant, the dws whe the fairy, the 








of Schiller,” * occupying about one hundred pages. with their other books by Mr. Stevenson, Purchasers | wicked princess, the ogre , the metamorphosed prince, 
I Fe i should remember that these are the only editions from | and ail the heroes of “that line come into play and 
n square f'cap 8vo, cloth, gilt. 75 cents. the sale of which the author receives a royalty. action.”"—FRANK R, SrockTon, 


The Victoria Birthday Book. nas 


a* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 


SCRIBNER’S 


postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
SONS, 3 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrated with portraits of the Royal Family, In- 


: . . 
signia, ornamental borders, etc., etc., and spaces for | ( I] AY RI ES 
sik: yo 


autographs. 
| 





*,* Of all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of . 
Leeeite ING. \LLS’ HOME MAGAZINE! 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO,, 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Helburn & Ilagen, 


771 Broadway, 
(Elevator on Ninth Street.) 
Publishers and Importers of New, Old and Second- 


A Monthly, devoted to Art and Fancy Work. 
LIDA oxo M. J. CLARKSON, ™ Perziss Anthors of BRUSH 


| Write Exclusively for this magazine. If you want to see, op posted on Fancy Work, PainTING, etc., etc., 
| you should subscribe for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZI 

| The following Departments are Leading Features of the Magazine:—Brush Studies (with full-page 
New York. | illustrations), Household Decoration, Decorative Embroidery and Painting, Easy Lessons in 
Drawing and Painting, Darned Lace and Crochet Patterns, The Household, Correspondence, 
Queries, ctc. 


Hand Works on Ser. Decoration, Furniture, PRICE only ONE DOLLAR per year, WITH PREMIUM. 
|} Ornamentation and all Art Industries, Photo raphs. « WE WILL SEND FREE to each person sending us 
Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals, + wee a and PREMIU M OFFERS * ONE DOLLAR for a Year's Subscription to oN. 
Domestic. Second-hand Books bought or exchanged. | GALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, ¢heir choice of any one of these Premiums. Order by number. 
Catalogues mailed free on application. PREMIUM No.1.—LIDA CLARKSON’S ART BOOKS: Barusu Srupiss, First Series. Brusu 
Stupiks, Second Series. Houskuotp DEcoRATION. 
PREMIUM No. 2.—THE CLARKSON STAMPING OUTFIT. This Outfit contains Book of Instruc- 
Any of these Catalogues will tion for Stamping, Box Powder, Pad, and full-size new and origina? Perforated Patterns for Painting 
rats: be sent free upon application and Embroidery, designed especially for this Outfit by the Misses CLarkson. 
if this journal be mentioned; | PREMIUM No. 3.—INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOKS. Cotors or FLowers, price 35 cts. DARNED 
Lace Patrerns, price 25 cts. Worstep Cross-Stircu PATTERNS, price 25 cts. Crocugr ano Knitrep 
roo page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building Lace, price, 30 cts. K&NSINGTON PAINTING, price 25 cts 
{and Decoration. | PREM IUM No. 4.—INGALLS’ PREMIUM CERTIF ICATE. This Certificate entitles the holder to 
Drawing Instruments. select 60 Cents’ Worth of goods from INGALts’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, your own selection, 
Artists’ Materials. PREMIUM No. 5.—INGALLS’ PATTERN CERTIFICATE, This Certificate entitles the holder to 


WM 4 COMSTOCK select $1.00 Worth of INGALLS’ Perrorarep Patterns from his Bic CaTALoGus, or from the Illus- 
. . , 


trations of Perforated Patterns that appear in the Magazine from month to month. 








75 “ “ “ 
5 


‘ ‘ 
20 ‘ ‘ “ 





7 : "Ry > x~ | ER Send 3 two-cent stamps (6 cts.) for sample copy, if you wish to examine the Magazine before subscrib- 
23 Warren St.. NEW YORK. ing. Address all orders to J. F 


. INGALLS, Publisher, LYNN, MASS. 
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Scribner's Magazine 


Price, 25 cents. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, which is espe- 
cially rich in illustration, contains : 


THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF THE ATHLETE. D. A. Sargent, 
M.D. Dr. Sargent’s second article on Physical 
Training, and one of the most unique ever published 
ina magazine. With 20 illustrations of distinguished 
amateur athletes in motion, from instantaneous 
photographs made expressly for Scribner's Maga- 
zine, and with charts by the author. 


WAGNER AND SCENIC ART. 
William F. Apthorp. A paper which will throw a 
flood of new light upon Wagner’s method, With 
illustrations from the original designs for the setting 
of the Bayreuth stage, now engraved for the first 
time. 


IN GRAND KABYLIA. Henry M. 
Field. A description of a little-known country and 
people of Northern Algeria—* The Switzerland of 
Africa.” With six illustrations. 


THE VIKING SHIP. John S. White. 
With 22 illustrations showing remarkable points of 
similarity between the most successful of modern 
yachts and this relic of the ancient Vikings. 


A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE. Olive 
Risl@y Seward. With a full-page engraving and a 
map of the town and harbor of St. Thomas. 


POEMS. By Andrew Lang, Susan Cool- 


idge, Ellen Burroughs, and others. 


STORIES. By Rebecca Harding Davis 
and Margaret Crosby, and much besides. 
ESSAYS, SERIAL, ETC. 

The December issue will be a superb Christ- 
mas number. The cover will be enriched by 
a handsome border printed in gold, and the 
number of illustrations much _ increased. 
Price, as usual, 25 cents. 





\ YEAR'S subscription to SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 
ZINE, price $3.00, consisting of twelve monthly 
numbers, gives : 
More than 1,500 pages of the best, most interesting, 
and valuable literature. 


More than 700 of the finest illustrations. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 Broapway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sophia Adelaide. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
With Portraits of the Princess. Paper covers, 50 cts. 
“The deserted daughter of Queen Victoria and 


Prince Albert.” . 
An awtul story of romantic life by a Princess. 


The Politics of Labor. 
By PHILLIPS ‘THOMPSON. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This work is written on the lines of Henry George's 
** Progress and Poverty,” and the author of that won- 
derfully successful book heartily endorses it. It treats 
the subject more broadly and exhaustively than 
George has in his “Progress and Poverty.” It is 
written for workingmen in a clear, plain, and forcible 
style. Competent critics predict that it will be the 
handbook for laboring men wherever the English 
language is spoken. 


The Prince Coastwind and his 
Victory. 
By EMILY R. S. McNAMARA. 
Fully and handsomely illustrated. Small 4to, $1.00. 


An original and delightfully told fairy tale. The 
fairies are genuine American ones—no distant mythical 
land in this story—the Prince, Princess, King and all 
have their castles and good times about Croton Lake, 
Westchester County, New York State. 


For sale qvemeert, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO,, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 











JUST OUT: 


The New Hand-Book, 
“ Anatomical Auxiliary.” 

‘A key for the study of the Artistic Anatomy of the 
Human Figure.’’ Illustrated by 64 engravings. 
Price, paper cover, $1.50; cloth bound, $2.00. 

Also other Hand-Books. 

“How to thoroughly master Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors,” 
According to the advanced method of to-day. To- 
gether with a thorough and comprehensive treatise 
of colors and their values in Painting. (120 pages 

of practical informatio1.) Price, 60 cents. 
“The Art of Pastel Painting 
As Taught by Raphael Mengs." 

With observations on studio light. Price, 35 cents. 
For sale at all Artists’ Material and Bock Stores, 

etc., or sent, id, upon receipt of price,all over 

the U. S. and Canada, by the publisher, 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


ImporTER AND Manuracturer oF Artists’ 
MarTgriALs, 
339 and 341 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Send for new complete catalogue. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


A Novel by CANon KNox LITTLE. 
The Broken Vow. A Tale of 


Here and Hereafter. By the Rev. W. J. Knox 
LittLe. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
* Beautiful story. Rich in tender, pathetic 
beauty.’’—Academy. 
“The descriptive portions of the book are charm- 
ingly vivid, and the whole atmosphere pure and 
elevating.” —Home Journal. 
** Told with so much grace and simple power as to 
raise it far above the class to which it belongs.”— 
Chicago Herald. 

‘“* Few, even among professed story writers, attain 
to the purity and vigor of style which characterize 
this exquisite narrative.”"—Living Church. 


Pictorial Architecture of Greece 
and Italy. By the Rev. H. H. Bishop, M.A. 
With over 100 wood-cut illustrations. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.65. 


The Vulgar Boy; or, Misadven- 
tures at Margate. From the ** Ingoldsby Legends.”’ 
Humorously illustrated by E. M. Jessop, illus- 
trator of ** Jackdaw of Rheims,” etc. Printed in 
colors. Imperial 4to, $3.00. 

May be obtained from pone bookseller, or will be 
sent post-paid by the publishers on receipt of adver- 
tised price. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DECORATIVE ART GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
SKETCHING OUTFITS, 
Handbooks of Instruction vn all Art Subjects, 











Novelties for Amateur Decoration, including Plaques, 
Panels, and other surfaces in Brass, Bronze, Wood, 
China and Porcelain. Supplies for Oil-Color, 
Water-Color, China, Kensington, Lustra, 
and Tapestry Painting. 





Studies for all branches of Art Work. 
ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mathematical Instruments, 


DRAWING PAPERS AND T-SQUARES, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies in General. 





37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue FREE on application. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention, 


F. S, Frost. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


In ordering mention THe ArT AMATEUR. 


UBY’S ROYAL GILDING. 


“Rich asGOLD LEAF.” —NJ.)}". Heradld. 


Useful wherever gold adds beauty, and can be 
used by the most inexperienced amateur. 
A camel's hair brush in every box. Price, 50 cts. 
Ask for Ruby's Gilding. Refuse all substitutes. 
C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., New York. 
FROST & ADAMS, Boston. 
HIRSHBERG & HOLLANDER, Balto. 
A. H. ABBOTT & CO., Chicago. 
Depot: 3 East Fourth St., New York. 





Sold by 





THE CHINA DECORATOR. 


A monthly journal devoted exclusively to the Art 
of China Painting. 

Twenty pages of instruction and information. Orig- 
inal designs, $2.00 yearly. Sample copy free for 
postage. 

Tue Cuina Decorator Pus. Co., 
162 West 13th Street, N. Y. City. 





4 ’ AMERICAN 
DIXON S GRAPHITE PENCILS. 





stationer does not keepthem mention 7he Art Am- 
ateur and send 16 cents for samples worth double the 
money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 





OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos. 659 (Crowquill), 290 and aor. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acent, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 














[Established 1877.] 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


853 Broadway, cor. r4th St.. N. Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

Tus Scuoot affords excellent advantages to pupils 
desiring to study art under practical instructors in 
all departments. ‘The Thorough Course includes 
Drawing and Painting from Casts, Life, Still Life, 
Landscape, etc. 

Flower, Figure and Landscape Painting, Roya/ 
Worcester Decoration and Gilding taught in the 
Curna Crass. 

Decorative Brancu includes Tapestry, Mural 
Decoration, Screens, Panels, etc. 

Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson, $5.00 for six 
lessons. Circulars upon application. Mention this 
paper. 

THOROUGH INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
AND IN CRAYON. 
MissE.BOYLE. Mrs. G. A. BOYLE. 
Lessons in Ad? Branches of Porcelain Painting and 


Crayon Drawing. 
Studio, G East 14th Street (Rooms 6 and 7), N.Y. 








The Renatssance 
of Miniature Painting. 


Portraits painted on china in the highest style of 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods. 
All kinds of painting as applied to porcelain executed 
to order, also instruction given to pupils. 


MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 


Recently returned from study in France and Germany, 


Studio: 36 E, 23d St., bet. B’way & 4th Ave., N. Y. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 


Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life 
Study, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing 
for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regular 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. Tenth 
_ begins Oct. 3d. Send for Catalogue to Prof. 
bc hagas 5s. GOODNOUGH, Director, Columbus, 

io. 





(Please mention this paper.) 


DE PAUW ART SCHOOL. 

One of the best equipped in the West. Excellent 
facilities for Cast, Life, Portraiture, Landscape, and 
Animal study. Pencil, Pen, Gouac, Charcoal, Cray- 
on, Water Colors, and Oil. Drawing for Illustration, 
Perspective, Modelling in Clay, Wood Carving, and 
Repoussé. Practical Illustration of Landscape Com- 
position, and Principles of Coloring, by designing and 
executing before the class. Diploma on completion 
of regular course. Year begins Sept. 14th. Send for 
catalogue to H. A. MILLS, Dean of School of Art 
of De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


STUDENTS PREPARED 
vor te ART SCHOOLS. 


Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialty. 
Mr. GrorGe Boynton, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., New York, 
G2 Correspondence invited. 











ESTABLISHED 186s, 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


} Nagi gol in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. €ir- 
culars on application. Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 











to guarantee satisfac- 

GILDED. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 
162 West 13th St., New York. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


CHINA Unsurpassed facili- 
tory all work intrust- 
CHINA FIRED 


LQ KEKE KKH OD 


MRS. EMMA HAYWOOD, 
Studio, 278 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Lessons given in French Tapestry Painting; also in Oj! 
or Water Colors. Decorative Work a Specialty. 


MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, 


Pupil of the South Kensington Art Schools, London. 
Studio, 326 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Lessons in Drawing, Oil and Water-Color Painting. 


INSTRUCTION IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 

The undersigned will give instruction in Drawi ¢ 
and Painting, at his studio in this city, commencing 
November 1, 1887. For information, address 

LEONARD OCHTMAN, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Mr. Walter Satterlce’s 


Classes from the model and still life, which mee 
every day at Studio 39, No. 52 East 23d Street, New 
York, will commence October 4th. 


MISS S. C. RICE, 
Studio, 28 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


LASSES reopen Oct. 1 in all branches of Art anc 
Decorative Work. China and Figures : pe :ialties 


23D STREET ART SCHOOL, 
24 West 23d Street. 

Instruction in all branches of high art, decoratiy 
and industrial art, by experienced teachers. Pupil: 
prepared for entering the ‘* Students’ Art League.” 

Classes limited. Connected with the schol we 
have a gallery for the exhibition of work. Free t 
scholars, to enter approved work. Orders received 
ew particulars on application in person or by 
mail. 




















School of Drawing and Painting, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The twelfth year of this School will begin on Mon 
day, October 3, 1887. 

Courses in Drawing and Painting. Lectures or 
Artistic Anatomy and Perspective. Special Cours 
in Decorative Designing. 

For circulars or further information address th 
Secretary of the School. 


MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 


(Pupil of Sevres and Berlin 
Manu/factories), 


ORTRAITS ON CHINA. LESSONSIN AI 
branches of China Decorating. 
162 West 13th Street, 
NEW YORK, 








THE ORIGINAL 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART ANI 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 
120 WeEsT 16TH Sr., New York Cr 

Practical Design, as applied to Carpets, Wa 
Papers, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught | 
thoroughly practical designers. Classes open throug 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time. 

; EPARTMENT OF Home Srtupy.— Instructi 
given by letter; examples, samples and materials se: 
by mail. Most complete method existing of /oz 
Instruction. Yor circulars and further particula 
address the Principat, FLORENCE E. CORY, 

120 West 16th St., New York Cit) 


Mrs. L. STEELE KELLOGG, 


RESUMES AT 


44 West Ninth Street, New York, 


her classes in Oil, Water Color, 
and China Decoration. 


E. Ht. Friedrichs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 


IL Sketching-paper, Easels, « 
and Dealer in Artists’ Materia!-, 
Importer of Dr. FR. SCHOENFELD 
& CO.’S TUBE COLORS, and 
SOLE Importer of M. FUCHS & 
CO.’"8 DUESSELDORF GERMAN 
OIL COLORS. 


SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 2 
to 18 ft. wide, in 15 different qualities and 
widths; academy and mill boards, oil 
sketching paper and blocks, easels, co|or- 
boxes, brushes, oils, palettes, drawing- 
boards, T-squares, triangles, straiglit 
edges, etc., lower than anywhere. 


28 Prince Street, New York. 

















ties and seven years’ 
FIRED 
ed to us. 
For AMATEURS 
FJOHN BENNETT, 


experience enable us 
AND 
Mrs. 0. L. BRAUMULLER, 
IN A SUPERIOR MANNER, 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 





(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 





Send for Price Lists. 


‘J. Marsching & Co., 








ETCHING MATERIALS: 
Copper Plates, Tools, etc. Sole makers of **Sands” 
Etching Grouud. 

JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 

17 Dey Street, New York. 





The “Perfect” Sketching Camera 


Is made especially for Crayon Artists and Portrait 
Painters. Price, only $3.00. For full information 
address, with stamp, Mrs. C. F. LOUNSBURY, 526 
Fourth Avenue, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


AN THON Y’S 
Amateur Photographic Outfits 
include the Patent Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Cameras. Illustrated Catalogues 
free. 

E. & H, T. Antuony & Co., 

59t Broadway, N. Y. 








Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 





IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Materials, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


KEIM’S NORMAL OIL COLORS, oi vey 
superior quality, and guaranteed unfad:) 


BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
A. LACRO/X’S TUBE COLOK>, 


ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 


And Materials for painting on China and G 15s 
in general. 


LUSTROUS METALLIC COLORS 


Comprising a variety of 60 different shades, ! OR 
PAINTING ON PLUSH, etc. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogs¢ 
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WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


HERMANN SCHAUS anp A. W. CONOVER, 
Successors, 


204 Firtu Ave. (Madison Squar), N. Y. 


Special attention is called to the superb collec- 


tion of 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


AND 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ proof 


Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and Paris 
sublications. Also a great variety of complete 
ARTISTS’ BOXES for painting in oil, water-color 
ind Pastel. 


AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED. 


“INE ARTS. 


Oil Paintings, 
Aquarelles, 





Engravings, 
Etchings, Etc. 
PICTURE-FRAMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED. 


FRAMES RE-GILT TO EQUAL NEW. 


GRADY & McKEEVER, 
Late RENNER & CO. 


SHOWRCOMS: 
719 SIXTH AVE., cor. 41st ST., 
PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY : 
218 WEST 42d STEET, 
NEW YORK. 


[ Awses & CO. give special 


attention to the arrangement and 





care of pictures in private residences and 
galleries. Picture and mirror frames re- 
paired and regilded ; Paintings renovated. 
Over 25 years’ expertence. 
frames and mats designed to suit all kinds 
of pictures. Whzte and gold enamel work 
on frames, furniture and interiors 


Decorative 





| THE FOLLOWING NEW AND PopuLAR 


AUEETSREESS EEKKKEARE OD, ART OBJECTS. LORE EREREEERSEREL 


D. Waring & Company, 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


"286 FIFTH AVENUE, | 


—— oF —— 


ANTHIERSS Gallery 
of Fine Arts, 


Near 30th Street. 





ETCHINGS, | 

AINTINGS, 
\WATER COLORS, 
\PHOTOGRAVURES, 
and ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


One door west of Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 
: URING the summer Mr. L. A. LANTHIER 
CHAS. SEDELMEYER, Paris. has built and added to his establishment an 
| ample Gallery for the exhibition of Paintings, where 
| there are now to be seen fine examples of the OLD 


a ERS and of the best 


E:-T'C:H-I-'-N-G: — EUROPEAN 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 





Have just been published by 
He has likewise largely increased his stock of 


Fisnet, Arouer & Scuwarrz ao VER AND GILT PLATE: 


COMPRISING 
Ancient and Modern Rosewater Ewers and 
Dishes, Chalices, Pine Cups, Salvers, Tazzi, 
etc.; also, fine specimens of Antique Dutch 
and English Ware, including handsome ser- 


94 FuLtron STREET, N.Y., 


and are to be found at all the leading Art Establish- 
ments throughout the United States : 


ee ee Cc noted | vices of Plate Cut Glass, Decanters, Dishes, 
a Jas. S. Kina. Caddies, ete. 


Sa ee ere 
The Fog Warning . ........ HAMILTON ee: 
When the Swallows Home- } 


He particularly asks attention to what is now con- 
sidered the choicest collection of 





ward Fly . . 
apkeneetees 
rhe First eel et ipouaekaens Tuos. wy aanen. 'PORC ELAINS on sale in this country : 
— PREP eR ES - Seer 7 oe" _—. | COMPOEED 11 PART OF 
BE RUE sie ccm caren escaences! R. De Los Ros. | Old Chinese and Japanese in solid colors, Old 
When the Shadows Veil the Meadows.. Hy. FARRER Blue and White Nankin with hawthorn de- 
The Receding Shore ............. H. HyNeMan. | sign, Royal Sevres, Saxony, and other Eu- 


We are the Boys that fe«r no Noise.. Hy. G. Pius. | ropean Porcelains, Del/t, and Pottery. 
Morning on the Taunton River..C. F. Ww. Miztatz. | a . , 
Evening at Wickford Harbor.. In addition, visitors will find in the Art Rooms an 


unsurpassed assortment of 





CEP AL the above are copyrighted subjects, and 


purchasers can feel assured that no infe rior TA PESTRIES : 


reproductions of the same can possibly come 


into the market. Gobelins, Beauvais, and Flemish. 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 


Bokhara, Daghestan, and Cashmere. 


Fisnet, ADLER & ScHwartz also beg to call atten- 
tion to their exquisite designs in Floral and other Art 
Studies, to be found at all ‘the leading Art Dealers. 





dale, Sheraton, Adams, etc. 
GB Colonial Furniture a specialty. 


ear Old Carved Wood and Mahogany, Chippen- 
568 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALSO, 


NEW ETCHINGS: 


Brownas, Jades, Crystals, Spanish Brocades, Arms 





a specialty. — 21 East Fifceenth | 
Street, between Union Square) 
and Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


EsTABLISHED 1848. 


THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13TH STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 


F 
—_—_——— " | 
Picture-Frames and Mirrors, | 

ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN | 

GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Ete. | 

PAINTINGS RESTORED. 

Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner, 

Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 


Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 
Water. 





ALSO FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 


GEORGE F. OF. 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
TASTEFULLY FRAMED 
TO ORDER. 


4 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 
(One door west of Broadway.) 


D. B. BUTLER, 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


Also, P eg Ro) E . ~~vadeaeee, 


ETCHINGS, 

Near 28th St., 398 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Sh tipped. 

In new and 


PICTURE. FRAMES, tsetal pat 


terns suitable for all kinds of pictures, DES 

AND MADE TO ORDER. Public and private 

fi! ries everywhere attest the character of our work. 
uintings relined and restored. Also, choice OIL 

PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York. 


The Great Picture Light. 


nk’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
ligh ting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
a! Jesign, Century Club, and other public galleries; 

- the rivate galleries of Mr. August anes, 
ir. R. tuart, Mr. M. Q. Pope, and others. 

Strong - endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 

M. de Munkacsy during his recent visit. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


J. H. LEWIS & SON, 


ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES, 
1323 Broadway, New York. 

















OLp Frames Re-Gitt. ” Ginpinc FOR THE TRADE. 
Also, SELECT OIL PAINTINGS, 





| ** MOONLIGHT,” 


| HAIG’S ‘*‘ PAMPELUNA.” 


| recent publications. 


H. WUNDERLICH & CO, acer 
| 
A 


and Apmor, Snuff-boxes, Miniatures, Jet nels, 


Jewelry, Fans, Marbles, and lvortes. 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING, 


Late with Joun 


6 WEST 2oth STREET, N. Y., 


Importer of 


KRATKE'S ‘‘DANCE OF THE NYMPHS,’ 
AFTER COROT, AND 





AFTER HARPIGNIES, 
WALTNER’S ‘‘ WANING OF THE DAY,” 
AFTER BRETON, 


CuHapwIck, 


And a full assortment of choice proofs of all the 


ings, Mezzotints od Gaeeee eas oy the old | | A ntiques, Curios, 
and Bric-a-Brac, 


"INSPECTION SOLICITED. 
|FURNITURE, PORCELAINS, 
BRONZES AND SILVER, 


VISITORS WELCOME TO 
Novelties for Wedding Presents a Specialty. 





J. W. HUFFINGTON’S 
NEW ART STORK, 
561 Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th oe. BY. 


Paintings, Etchings, Engravings, and Fine 
Arts, 


H. O. WATSON, 


Formerly Watson & Co., 


0 J C S OF Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 


AND | paintings, statuary, books, and other art work, 


Rranch: BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 








Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Consignments solicited. 


A utumn Opening! 


22 EAST SIXTEENTAH | ST., 





DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
OLD TAPESTRIES A SPECIALTY. | DUNTON & CLARK, 


11 E. 30th St., New York. ‘ART PHOTOGRAPHS, 


are | 50 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 


MOORE'S AUCTION GALLERTES, 
290 FIFTH AVENUE, near 30th St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for J. J. Duveen, London. | 





Elegant Galleries for Exhibitions and Auction Sales of Collections of Paintings 
from Artists and Private Collectors ; Collections of Antiquities, Porcelains, Private 
Libraries, etc. 


TERMS REASONABLE. 


MESSRS. BING, importers of high-class and 


carefully-selected Art Objects of the best Chinese and 

Japanese periods, cordially invite connoisseurs and collectors to 

inspect an unequalled gathering of rare Porcelains, Vases, Bronzes, 
Enamels, Paintings, Carvings and Embroideries, etc. 
Art Rooms, 220 FIFTH AVENUE. 


( 19 Rue Chauchat, JOHN GETZ, ) 
{ 22 Rue de Provence. ‘LEON THOMAS, § 





S. BING, Paris, New York. 








p rivate Cards, 


For Christmas and New Year. — Eleganily 
packed, six Cards and Envelope in a * Tuck” 
Box. Just the thing for high-class trade. 


Mizpah Cards 


(Six in packet), Adapted to the Christmas 
requirements of Sunday-School Teachers and 
Church Workers. 


Art Gem Panels. 


The Hit of the Season. The Acme of Art. 
Fringed Carts and Satin Novelties hopelessly 
Eclipsed. 


Porcelain Studies, 


Delivered singly in Wooden Safety Box, ready 
for mailing. — Comprise the finest selection of 
subjects extant in these goods. 





CHOICE 


W hatman Portfolios, 


Packed in separate box, containing choice bits of 
Artistic Work, together with appropriate Verses. 


450 Distinct Series 


OF NEW CHRISTM AS AND NEW YEAR 
CARDS, SATIN SOUVENIRS AND HOLI- 
DAY NOVELTIES. 

‘“*The most Artistic Publications Issued,” and 


for sale at all first-class Art Stores, Stationers and 


Bazaars throughout the ‘** World.” 


RAPHAEL TUCK 
& SONS, 
298 Broadway, New York, 


LONDON, 





PARTS. BERLIN, 


All goods issued by us bear this Trade-Mark. 


Classic cal Statuary. 


Finest collection of An- 
tique, Mediaval and Modern 
Statuary in the 7 
new material, IVORI 





Permanent exhibition and 
sale of original works and 
copies in Carrara Maréle, 
Bronze, etc. 


Large variety of Art Situ- 
dies, Casts, Drawing Models, 
Parts of the Human Body, 
Anatomical Studies, Ani- 
mals, etc., for Artists, 
Schools, Academies, etc. 


WILL: “AM H. HIRSCH, 


New York. 





327 Firru Ave., 


THE ARI ROOMS OF 





P. STEVENS, 6 East 181TH 
StrREET, New York, now 


possess unusual interest for 
dealers, collectors, amateurs, 
and the general public. Mr. 


Stevens has returned from 
foreign art centers, and now 


displays Decorative Objects of 
the very highest order of merit. 
The authenticity of all rarities 
and historical objects is guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
On view may be found Old 
China, Silver, Tapestries, Bron- 
zes, Candelabra, Armor, Fur- 
niture, Jewelry, Miniatures, and 
Curios generally. 

Bullock’s Old Curiosity Shop, 
351 Four h Ave., bet. asth and 26th Sts,, N. Y. 
Ancient and Modern Paintings, Uld China, Old 


Pottery, Old Silver, etc., etc. Bought 
Sold or Exchanged. 

















Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send ro cents for 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


fee Soule Photogranh Ce., 


Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


##2%; DECORATION AND FURNISHING. S0####8ee ee som, 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Mzssrs. E.GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 
OF 
Dealers 
Everywhere, 
IN THE 
d : Latest Patterns 
FOR 
Table Use, | 
and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted | 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified by the 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 





MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[uimITED.] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Artistic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and 
Decorated 


AUTUMN UPHOLSTERY | Trp TIFFANY 


NOVELTIES. 


New and handsome goods carefully 
selected by our own buyers here and 
abroad now on exhibition in our Up- 
holstery Department, including in many 
cases high grade stuffs not to be seen 
elsewhere. A feature of this depart- 
fhent is the special designs in curtains 
and hangings carried out by our own 
decorative artists. Correspondence 
promptly attended to. 


Fas. McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th St., New York. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 








| 
| 
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GLASS COMPANY 


HovusEHOLD 
AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


DECORATIONS; Guass Work: 
PAINTING-AND-PAPERING MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
FRESCOES-AND-Faprics Mosaic GLass 
RevieF ORNAMENT STAINED GLass 
LEATHKR-AND-METAL Guass ‘TILes 
INTERIOk WoODWORK Mosaic Facincs 
CARVINGS Mosaic FLoorincs 


SELECTIONS MADE: 
DESIGNS AND FULL-SIZE DRAWINGS: 
SIMPLE WORKASWELLASELABORATE: 

EsTIMATES AND DesiGns Fur- 

NISHED IN COMPETITION : 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, 
MANAGER 

Joun Cueney Pratt, 
TREASURER 


Louis C. Tirrany, 
PRESIDENT 

Joun Durats, 
SECRETARY 


33 & 335 Fourtru Ave., New York. 


509 PuLLMAN BuiLpinG, CuicaGo. 





TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


S tained Glass 


Metat-Work, 
102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 





G2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MODERN ART WALL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 


(Late with WarREN, FULLER & LANGE), 
Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in all 
branches : Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescoing in color 
and oil; High Relief in Plaster and Composition. 
Workmen sent to all parts of the country. Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention. 


251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 





—Tile 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 
Designs and estimates upon application. 
Suowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Art Brass Goods 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES, 
in the newest designs, 

(Plain, hammered, carved, hand-chased, etc.) 
Screens, Easels, Banner Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
Hat Racks, Music Rests, Embroidery Frames, 
Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Fenders, 
Fire-Sets, Curtain Poles. Etc., 
in bright polished, antique or oxidized finish, re- 
quiring no cleaning. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


in unequalled variety, pref- 

erable for cleanliness, and 

easily moved, owing to the 

Patent Bevel Wheel Castors 

invariably used. | 

*,* Quaint and odd de- 

signs in Brass Furniture to 

order, Catalogues upon ap- 

plication, Prompt attention 

to mail orders. 


N. Y. BRASS FURNITURE (0., 
39 Union Sq., New York. 
Sen.! for catalogue and mention The Art Amateur. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


By ARNotp W. Brunner and Tuomas Tryon, archi- 
tects. One quarto volume, cloth. 3-00. 
Containing, besides Introductory Remarks, chap- 
ters on The Hall, The Staircase, The Library, 
The Parlor, The Dining-room, The Study, 
The Bedrooms. 














This book is fully illustrated with 65 drawings of 
interiors, details, furniture, etc. It contains sugges- 
tions for the treatment of both city and country 
houses, and indicates methods for altering and im- 
proving old work, It is written with a view of inter- 
esting non-professional readers, and all who care to 
beautify their homes, as well as architects and deco- 
raters. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


Nee 


Pe Trak SI 





Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders for Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 
23d STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK 





[| merusta-Walton Decorations. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. wr 


In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, Modern Renaissance, Venetian, Moresque, Egyptian, 
Louis XVI., Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Mediwval, Modern—besides a vast num- 
ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. 


3orders from % inch to 18 inches in width. 


Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres. 


Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes 


Sy 





ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Panels, Plaques, Medal- 
lions decorated in Metal- 
licand Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 
ate frames. 





rR. BECK & CO, rine 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 


oo CT 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These works of art can 
also be obtained without 
decorations or frames. 
Instructions for decora- 
tions presented lo pur- 
chasers. 


IQ 
ECT REE A UE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL PAPERS, 
NEW YORK. 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glaze 


ART TILES. 


Hand-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 
to order. 

Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 

ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Bathgate Avenue corner 182d Sireet (Tremont), 
New York City. 


China, Glass, and Ar- 
tistic fancy goods, 
INCLUDING 
S Clocks and 
Wie 
Bronzes, 
At Attractive Prices. 





| 
All goods Imported directly by | 


Hinrichs & Co. 


29-31-33 Park Place, 
cor. Church St., N. Y. 





FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 
| owell Carpets 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The Lowell 
Ingrains are 
wound up- 
on a hollow 
stick, which 
the U. S. Su- 
perior Court 
decided to be 
a valid trade- 
mark, The 
stick isin two 
solid pieces 
with the name 
of the LOW- 
ELL MAN- 
. co 





The word 
‘LOWELL’ 
appears in 
CAPITAL 
letters in the 
back of Lo- 
well, Wilton, 
and Body 
Brussels at 
every repeat 
of the pattern, 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
marks, and be 
sure you get 
the genuine UF’G ° 
LOWELL stamped with- 
carpets. in, 

These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
cially appropriate for artistic homes. For sale at at- 


TO BE 


i er : ; 
4 “a ? a MS 


BEWARTI 
OF IMITATIONS. 





tractive prices by 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


At Stained Glass 


SEND oes tcmetaases CATALOGUE. | 
ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTION, 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


W.H. PRIES, 
433 Canal St. N.Y. City, 
ART WORKER in Wrought 

Iron, Brass, and Copper. 


Antique and Artistic designs in 
Andirons, Lamps, Candlesticks, 
Gas Brackets, and Fancy Goods 
of all descriptions. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 





Walter F. Durfee, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


English 
Hall Clocks. 


Owner of the Patent for 
America for Tube Chimes. 


f k 
i A wtb) 9°} FULLER PA 
VA 


> 


RTICULARS 
1) Pink TAME TAIL. 


295 High Street, 


PROVIDENCE, 


D. B. Bedell && Co., 


866 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


ConsisTiInG OF Nove.tTigs In RoyaL WoOKCESTER, 
Moore, Doutton, Crown Dersy, Drespen, 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 


Rw. 








THE 


Pennell Art Specialties, 


COMPRISING 
EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 


Candelabra, Mantel Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hanging Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands, Hat Racks, Clothes 
Trees, 5 o’Clock Kettle Stands, 
ANDIRONS AND FIRE-PLACE APPURTE- 
NANCES, 

And other odd and useful art goods, are of 
UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT IRON 
AND ART TILE. 

Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 
among others: 

Keeler & Co., Washington St., Boston. 

Olde London Streete, 728 & 730 Broadway, New York. 
Phoenix Glass Co., 729 Broadway, New York. 
John Waanamaker, Philadelphia. 

Hayward & Hutchinson, Washington, D. C. 
Spiegel & Co., Chicago. 

Lameret Furniture Co., St. Louis. ie . 
E. E, Isbell & Co., 58 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 
W. H. Glenny & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. Henry Whitaker, Syracuse. 

Novelties are being constantly brought out. 

PENNELL M’F’G CO., 211 Centre St., N. Y. 


Correspondence invited, 





The Newest Designs tn Artistic and 
Inexpensive 
Furniture, Upholstery 
and Decorations. 


GEO. C. FLINT CoO, 
——MAKER. 


Nos. 104 to 108 W. 14th Street, 
One door from Sixth Ave., 


‘ 


t NEW YORK. 


*,* Hard Wood Floors, Wainscoting, and all Ar- 
chitectural Wood-work to order from our own special 
or from architect’s designs, at factory, 154 and 156 
W. 19th Street, New York. 


T 





HE NEWEST THING IN AR'T-STAINED 


glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 


The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 


125 FirrH AvE., NEw York, 

which may be supplied to public buildings and private 
dwellings through any reliable architect or decorator. 
The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
without brush or paint work, Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe. Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885. Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 
Exposition, 1886. 





BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHEIER’S 
BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Cc 


Boston. 


THE 


9 &11 Haverhill St., 


We lady Surnish information on reque 
tS pyrene OF PRACTICAL 
Home Decoration, Seni 


— 








MATES UPON APPLICATION. 


|The Art Amateur for circular. 














RQEKKH ERG HOP, si WORK AND ART SPECIALTIES. & 








matled free upon re- | 


ceipt of price: 


Bolting 
Cre eet oan 


FAMES B. eraekces 
927 Broadway, New York 


*.* Imported and Domestic E mbroideries | 
aor Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


EUREKA 


IN EMBROIDERY. 
| The Standard Silk of the World. | | 


(FAST COLORS.) 
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IN ETCHING, 


The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) | 
| 


LIN CROCHETING, 


| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





IN KNITTING 
| Ehe Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





If you send ten cents in money or post- 
| age stamps to the ‘“* EUREKA SILK CO., 


| Boston, Mass.,” they will send you a book 


of 100 pages, showing ** What to Make with 
| Eureka Silk,” the Standard Silk of the 


- | World. 





FANCY WORK SPECIALT/ES. 
; Crewel-Outline, Fil- 
Brio OOS & Co.’ S entry and Filoselle 
Ss loss Silks are for 
use in connection. with their pis Transfer Pa- 
pers. (Card showing 300 shades of Silks sent on 
ey of 18 cts.) 

A warm iron passed over the back of BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PAPERS leaves a perfect impression 
of the design on any fabric. Sample Book, showing 
400 designs for needlework, painting and ‘praiding, 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. Sample sheet, containing 
25 designs ready for use, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
All of the above (card included) sent for 50 cts. 
BRIGGS & CO.’S specialties are for sale at retail by | 


Fancy Goods dealers. 
104 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 








DID. you know That T. E. PARKER, | 

of Lynn, Mass., is able to give you 
more value in a em my outfit than any 
one else in this country ? The reason is | 
that he is the largest manufacturer of 
these goods. Hismammoth catalogue is | 
sent for 25 cents, and his illustrated 
price-list IS SENT FREE. 


A, T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


| 





Importer and Manufacturer of Novelties in 


ART EMBROIDERY 


and Painted Materials for Interior Decorations, 





sdieeiilives } 
Jas. Pearsall & Co.’s Wash Silks a specialty. 
J 


A®tT Designs, Stamping and Em- 
broidery. ¢. B. BRENNICK & | 
CO. have removed to the Chagdler| 
Building, 25 Winter St., Boston, im-| 
mediately opposite the quarters that 
were occupied by them for 21 years. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 

tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds | 

of fabrics, All materials for such embroidery for sale. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS, | 


JAPAN WASH SILK. 
WARRANTED FAST DYES. 








| “PEARSALL’S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY 





ART NEEDLEWORK STORES KEEP IT. 


EProduced i in all the Oriental shades so desirable for 
a superb effects on fiue materials, 


Fas. Pearsall & Co. 


| needlework. 
| of the wild silkworm of India. It is dyed in 


gradations of shades, but are broken. 


| DYES.” 


BRAINERD es 


“FAST COLOR KNITTING SILK, 


| ALL OUR KNIT- 
TING SILKS 
ARE NOW 
DYED BY 
THE 


The only absolutely Fast Color Wash Silks are our OUTLINE 


and FILOSELLE, both in ‘‘ Asiatic Dyes.” 
Every skein bears our tag, guaranteeing 


| the hands can bear) ~vithout loss of color. 
OF DECORATIVE 


Endorsed by the Society 
Art Schools throughout the country, and for 


THE 
(Sole 


469 Broadway, New York. | 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Manufacturers), 


AIEEE EARESE 





HARRIS’ Ss 
'N EW EMBROIDERY THREADS 
(PURE FLAX). 
ilken Embroidery Flax 
Wilken Etching Flax 
Combining all the well known good qualities of Silk. 


ARMSTRONG S 


A sufficiently Round Thread, with the subdued 
brilliancy of lustre and mellowness of tone, in every 
shade of Art and Brilliant Color which are essen- 
tial in all High-class Work. 

These Threads are adaptable for Ladies’ 
all kinds and on all materials, 

And are in constant use, in England, in the various 
| Schools of Are Needlework, Ladies’ Work Societies, 

and by high-class Embroiderers of all varieties of 

work, 
(2 Samples of thread, shade cards, etc., 
| on application. 
J. HARRIS & SONS, 
Derwent Miis, CocKermMovtn, 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 
Highest Awards: 
MELBOURNE, CALCUTTA, i 
1880. 1884. 
Sole Agents for the United States: 
WM. H. HORSTMANN & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK, 


ASIATIC PROC-| 
ESS AND GUAR- 
ANTEED TO 
WASH. 


Work of 


sent free 
ENGLAND. 


SYDNEY, 


EMBROIDERY| ~” 


NDON, 
1884. 


to Wash in Hot Water and Soap (as hot as Firrs and Cuseny Sts. 


- GRAND AND Mercer Sts. 
Offices : 
Cuicaco, 183 Dearborn St. |St. Louts, 616 Wash'n Av. 
Ba.Timore, Hanover and German Sts 


\ | | MATERIALS for Art Work, including 

f 4ihz Silk, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Crewels, 

Zephyrs, etc. The Indelible Process Medium for 
Painting on Silk, Sati, and other fabrics, in Oil 

Peay guaranteed to allow washing without in- 
jury. socents per bottle, Also, Small Wares, sup 
| plies for dres:- = re. being a specialty. 


THUNE & HILL, 


ArT, THE AssociATED ARTISTs, and 
sale by dealers everywhere. 





621 Market St., Philadelphia. | 





COLUMBIA YARNS| 
AND ZEPHYRS, 


CELEBRATED FOR 

Excellence of Quality 

and Evenness of | 
Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti- 

ful Shadings. 

» Careful Putting Up. 

: Full Weight. 

| Give it atrial and you will 

use no other. 

, . ASK FOR 
COLUMBIA ZEPHYRS, 2, 4 and 8 fold. } 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. | 

COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2,3 and 4 fold, } 

COLUMBIA SPANISH. 

COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA CREWEL. 
COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


In Embroidery Material 
cial attention is asked tothe COLUMBIA ART 
CH HENILLE (Arasene), which is guaranteed to be 


RANE MARF 


co iE 


| the best quality made—splendid shadings, fine lustre, | 
| and proper strength of silk. 


| Columbia Princess and other Chenilles. 
Columbia Frosted Thread. 
Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Bouclé Silk. 
Columbia Brocade Cord. 
GB” Goods bear above Trade-Mark—none other 


genuine. 


TUSSAH 
EMBROIDERY 





(E?.GLAND) 
NVITE attention to this new Embroidery 
Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroidery Society, who 
| initiated and still direct this new style of 
It is made from the cocoons 


Messrs. Pearsall’s UNFADING EAST- 
|'ERN DYES; but in order to obtain the 
clever effects of color, as seen in the Leek 
| Society’s work, the colors ave not in regular 
SOLD 
AT RETAIL BY ALL ART EMBROIDERY MATE- 
RIALS DEALERS. 


N. B.— Every skein bears the words 


SILK” and *‘ UNFADING EASTERN 
No other is genuine. 





ANTI-TOY OUTFITS. 


(Of Perforated Stamping Patterns.) 
Send for price list to 


EMIL OETTINGER, 
357 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and.see what $1.00 will get you in strictly first- 
class patterns. Best references given. 


»  seeeilon xrpac J. WALTER, 
37 & 399 W. 22d ST., NEW YORK. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Stamping Pat- 
terns for Embroidery and Painting. 


Perfect Work, Prices Cheapest. 
Patterns sent on approval. 








3 West Stre Pg Boston, Mass. 
Prom tt attention to mail orders. 


| 
Corticelli Silk Pu Tse ANTED—Artistic Novelties in Dinner Cards, 
| Christmas Souvenirs, or any articles for fine 
| Stationery Trade Designs; can be in any material, 
but must be original and executed in a thoroughly 
artistic way. Not responsible unless return postage 
| is enclosed. S. H. LEGGETT, Art Stationer, 
sth Avenue, N. Y. 





This cut is re- 
duced in size 
nearly one half | 
from the orig- 
inal, which is 
one of many} 
new engravings 
which illustrate 
“Florenee Home 
N eed lework,” 
1887, 96 pages, 
just published. 

Crocheted Silk 
Beadwork is the 
leading theme, 
for which three 
rare and choice 
alphabets have 
been specially 
engraved. 

The book} 
mailed to any | 
address for six 
cents, 


Nonotuck Silk Co,, 


Florence, Mass. 
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“ Notes on Decorative Art’ 


free for five cents postage. Covering information on 
Tapestry, Oil, Mineral, Photograph and Lustra Paint- 
ing. Hand-painted and chromo designs to rent, and 
questions by mail answered gratis to those ordering 
materials or renting studies. 


H, A. JOHNSON & CO., 


2 Wrst 23D STREET, NEW York. 


4 





NO FIRING REQUIRED! 


Do your own Modelling. — A fascinating Art 


CERAMIC CLAY, 


A new material for modelling, 
filling the place in Amateur Art 
formerly held by Barbotine and 
similar ware. 

Ceramic Medium and Powder 
are put up in convenient shape 
for use, and from them Ceramic 
Clay can be mixed as required. 
Full directions for mixing and 
modelling, together with a sample 
of work, accompany each pack- 
age. 

Special discount to teachers 
and dealers. Packages contain 

materials for 5 pounds of Clay, and are on sale at all 
Art Stores. Ask your dealer for it, 
ee $3.00 per package. Prepared so'ely 
ERFORATED STAMPING PAT- HILL P. O, Kox 989, New Haven, Conn, 
P | a. tao th sent by express, charges paid, to any point 
TERNS. — Our Illustrated Catalogue shows | east of the Mississippi River, for $3.25. 
g500 Choice Designs to order from. ‘Teaches | 
Stamping, Kensington, and Lustra Painting. Sent «fe om 
free for ro cts. to pay postage, if you rid ad . 
publication.—M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 st 
‘ REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 
Toots, Hammers, Brass, Booxs, Etc. 
Punches of special designs made to order. 


Street, Cincinnati, O. | 
MONTGOMERY & CO., 105 Fubee St ,.N. ¥ 


by 











on. 





I*g your dealer does not sell | 
Whiting’ s Indelible Etch- 
ing Ink | will send a complete | 
case, free to any address, on | 
| receipt of $1.—F. A. WuiTinc, | 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ON 


LINEN.” 


New Circulars free to all. 


| 
AN ONE tired of commonplace de- 


signs and wishing Xeally Ar- 
tistic Perforated Patterns should send 2 cent 
stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. F. WHITNEY & CO.,, 
(Late Whitney & Nicoll), 
ART EMBROIDERY ROOMS, 
98 Court Street, Brooklyn, 


“ETCHING 
GEO, W. MONTGOMERY. 7EO. W. CHURCH 











F you want the best, safest, 
cheapest and most pecoeneenehes 
life insurance that can be procured, i 
sure in the Union Mutual Life tedensbede 
|Co., of Maine. After three years its 


N. Y. | policies are non-forfeitable, incontest- 





able, and unrestricted in respect to 
| travel, residence, and occupation. They 
| are unquestionably the most liberal and 
F LAX T H R E A D S. cedaieianiates policies issued by any 
Used by Ladies everywhere in company. 
Embroidery, Knitting, and| 
Crochet Work. 


1784, 1887 


BARBOUR’S 


The company was organized in 1849, 
and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
pregnable strength and security. It has 
paid Eight Million Dollars of death 
losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted Endow- 
ments. It is a purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
of its policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of policy at low rates, and 
pays its losses promptly. You cannot 
be better suited than by insurance in 
this well-known and well-tried institu- 
tion. 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
an Francisco. 























THE ART AMATEUR. 








Arnold, Pai fable & Co. 





[JPHOLSTERY [)EPARTMENT. 


A Magnificent Collection of Autumn Novelties. 


TAPESTRIES AND PORTIERES, 


SILRAND LACE DRAPERIES, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, ETC. 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


NEW YORK. 





Town Carriages 


FOR 
FALL AND WINTER USE. 


Now on Exhibition, in Great Variety 
of Style, Size, and Color. 


ANUFACTURING as we do all 
parts entering into the construc- 

tion of a carriage, such as wheels, springs, 
lamps, locks, hinges, etc., and selling only 
our own production, we offer a guarantee 


for excellence not found elsewhere. 


BREWSTER & Co. 
BROADWAY, 
47th to 48th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Ge” ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 





EFFECTIVE WALL PAPERS, |‘U%2" Square), 


At moderate cost. 
Original Schemes for Ceiling Decoration. 
ORNAMENTAL LATTICE WORK, 


For Partitions, Doors, AND Winpows. 


ODD PIECES OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 


¥OSEPH P. McHUGH & Co. 


3 West 42p Street, New York. 





M. T. WYNNE, 


Headquarters for Tapestry Canvas, Colors and De- 
signs ; also, Moleskin, Bolton and Mummy Cloths, 
Linecrusta-Waiton etc. Depot for all the newest 
Designs and Articles for Decorating, | 100 Hand- 
painted Designs to rent. Artists’ Materials of every 
i Send for Price List. 


7s E. 1314 St., N.Y, Crrv. 


description, 





'4PANESE 
TRADE MARK. FOR Goons 


House Decoration. 


' New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and Bamboo 
Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens, 
Scrolls, and all kinds of Decorative Novelties. 


The Fist Japanese Manofacturing and Tradag Ca, 


_ 865 Broadway, New York. 


) 


| 
| 


'C.H. GEORGE & C0. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paper Hangings 


— AND — 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


— AXD=— 


DECORATORS. 





We are making a specialty of inexpensive wall 
coverings, of both silk and other textures, as well as 
many specialties in paper hangings at moderate cost. 

Plans and estimates furnished for the entire work 
of interior decoration and furnishing. 


152 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FoHNnson oF fea ULKNER, 
IMPORTERS. 
HIGH CLASS STUFFS 


Curtains, 
Furntture and 
Wall Hangings. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE MA- 
TERIALS, THIN EASTERN SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FABRICS. 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
New York. 





Brown Brothers€S Co. 


59 WALL StrREET, NEW York, 


Execute orders on New. York, Philadelphia’ and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges for all Invest- 
ment Securities. 


BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain, Ireland, Europe, Aus- 
tralia and the West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND* 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


In Sterling Money for use in any part of the 
World, and in Dollars for usé in this 
untry, Canada, Mexico and 
the West Indies. 

MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


Between this Country, Europe and the West Indies, 








‘CRISTALLERIES DE 
: BACCARAT. 


The most Celebrated Table Glass- 

ware in the World, E piece 

Aabelled. of imitations, as 

other manufacturers copy the style 

of the label. 

Full Lines for Sale 
New York, by R. H, MACY & CO.; 
Philadelphi by JOHN WANAMAKER; 
Phicnges by). AWALKER & CO. 
‘on, 


: panes UGHTON & DUTTON ; 


, by BU MOORE, EMERY 
jaa agers) 





COLORED SILKS. 
Fas. McCreery EP Co, 


invite attention to their present 
exhibit of Imported Colored 
Faille Francaise Silks in street 
and evening shades, at $1.25 per 
yard and upward. The excel- 
lence of these Silks over those 
of any other manufacture will be 
readily recognized, and they are 
confidently recommended as 
possessing exceptional value. 
The silk department of this es- 
tablishment is especially attrac- 
tive at this time, abounding in 
novelties that are meeting with 
unqualified approval. Made as 
these goods are from the purest 
silk, they combine richness and 
elegance in appearance with ex- 
treme durability. 


MESSRS. 
Fas. McCreery & Co. 


also call attention to their 


INDIA SHAWL 
DEPARTMENT, 


which contains among other 
attractions some rare novelties 
in India hand-made embroid- 
eries, never before shown in 
this market. Antique and Can- 
ton Crape Shawls are now of- 
fered very low in connection 
with exclusive designs in Trav- 
elling and Carriage Wraps. 
Orders by mail or express for 
any kind of Dry Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, Hosiery, Linens, 
and Upholstery Materials will 
always have prompt attention 
Correspondence invited from 
housekeepers resident in any 
section of the United States, 
who may in all cases count upon 
receiving the same advantages 
as are secured by city shoppers. 


Fas. McCreery é? Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





THE GORHAM 
MANUFACTURING 
CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


NNOUNCE that they have 
A made careful preparation 
to meet the demands for Wed- 
ding Silver for the Autumn 
Season of 1887. 

The continuous and rapid de- 
velopment of the manufacture 
of Solid Silver Wares of a 
higher order of artistic excel- 

| lence, has been a 
~Tai-. | feature of this Com- 


UG | pany’s productions. 


Sterling. | 


' The present display 
shows further progress in that 
development, and in the larger 
and moreexpensive Wares their 
stock contains the most com- 
plete variety ever shown. 


BROADWAY & 19 ST., 


NEW YORK. 


Also sold by the best class of 
Jewellers throughout the coun- 
try. 

The genuine Gorham wares 
are stamped with trade-mark 
as above. 


A. F. MULLER, 


TAILOR. 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialty. 





ON : eee = -_ 
Inventor and Patentee of the 
IMPROVED AMERICAN RIDING- 
HABIT SKIRT. 

Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort, and Safety. 
14 West 23d Street, 
Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 





MES”: Herter Brothers iwwite 


inspection of their large 


stock of choice and un- 


equalled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wall 
Papers and Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, 
and a fine collection of old Chinese Porcelains, 


Jades, Lacquers, etc. 





They are also prepared to decorate Country 
Houses and Cottages with suitable Fabrics, Papers 
and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 

‘lence of the designs, at moderate prices. 


154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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